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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—»——_ 
M GREVY has succeeded in forming another Cabinet. M. 
e de Freycinet was sent for, and at once accepted the task ; 
and after three days of negotiations, chiefly occupied in overcom- 
‘ing the resistance of M. Léon Say, the list was announced to the 
public, M.de Freycinet himself takes the Foreign Office, and 
will not, we hope, betray England, as he did in the Dulcigno 
affair; M. Léon Say is Minister of Finance, with special in- 
structions to mitigate the crisis on the Bourse; General Billot 
takes the Ministry of War; M. Goblet, hitherto an unknown 
man, said to be a brilliant advocate, is Minister of the Interior; 
M, Jules Ferry resumes charge of Education, and, we presume, 
of Worship; and M. Humbert is Minister of Justice, apparently 
without its old appendage, the Ministry of Worship. M. Tirard, 
a staunch Protectionist, once more becomes Minister of Com- 
merce, and Admiral Jauréguiberry takes charge of the Marine. 
The new Ministry is decidedly moderate, and will excite little 


. enthusiasm; but it is welcomed by the Senate, and will, for a 


time, at all events, be supported inthe Chamber. M. Gambetta, 
it is affirmed, has promised not to oppose, and even M. Clémen- 
ceau has apparently decided to postpone criticism until the 
Ministers offer him a definite opportunity. 


M. de Freycinet read his programme to the Chamber on 
Tuesday. After affirming that France—like all other places, ex- 
cept Heaven—* needs liberty and progress,” he promises to post- 
pone the revision of the Constitution until towards the end of the 
existing Legislature, and to occupy the intervening time with 
“reforms.” These will include additions to the powers of the 
inferior Judges and the consequent abolition of some of the 
higher judgeships, the reduction of military service, the forma- 
tion of a Colonial Army, the extension of education, and the 
development of some plan for “ generalising” provident insti- 
tutions among workmen. M. de Freycinet intends to renew 
the Commercial Treaties, and pledges himself not to pay off 
the Five per Cent. Rentes, not to purchase the Railways, 
and not to issue “redeemable Rentes,”—that is, short loans 
for the rapid extension of public works. It is stated that 
the insertion of the last three promises in the programme 
was demanded by M. Léon Say, who is evidently determined 
that the Bourse shall be enabled to recover itself. The pro- 
gramme is praised by the principal journals, but it says nothing 
of foreign politics, and has, to our eyes, something of an ad 
interim character. The temper of the Chamber is not ascer- 
tained, but.it is known that it will accept the proposal to post- 
pone revision, and will press for a close investigation into 
Bourse affairs. 


Paris is still at heart preoccupied with the commercial dis- 
asters. Great efforts have been made to avert a crash, and it 
8 possible that it may be postponed. The fall of the Union 
Générale has, however, inflicted great losses upon all manner 
of persons, including some of the first houses in France; and 
the new Minister of J ustice, M. Humbert, has ordered the arrest 





of its president, M. Bontoux, and his manager. They are to 
be prosecuted criminally, and the majority in the Chamber 
threaten to urge a prosecution of the Directors also, on the 
charge of having used the capital of the Bank to inflate the | 
price of their own shares, an offence which in France, it appears, 
is forbidden by special statute. The Directors are almost all 
Legitimist or Orleanist nobles, or men, like M. Veuillot of the 
Univers, closely connected with the highest Ultramontanes. 
It is a curious evidence of the ramifications of modern finance, 
that M. Bontoux’s arrest has fallen like a thunderbolt on 
Servia, where he is the great concessionnaire of railways. It is 
believed that the event may overthrow the pro-Austrian 
Ministry, and so restore M. Ristics, the spokesman of the 
Slavs, and thus endanger an Austrian occupation. 


The news from Egypt is most serious. The Assembly of 
Notables has been asked by Arabi Bey to refuse all compromise 
on the Budget, and as the Notables depend upon military sup- 
port, they have complied. They have demanded explicitly the 
full control of the Budget—that is, of the T'reasury—and Cherif 
Pasha has consequently resigned. It is believed, and indeed 
known, that he will be succeeded by Mahmoud Sami, a 
nominee of Arabi Bey, who himself takes the Ministry of War. 
Remembering the previous negotiations, this change, of course, 
means that the supremacy of the Control is at an end, that 
their immense staff of European agents will be dismissed, and 
that the native Ministry will deal with the Treasury at its own 
discretion. Already, it is said, the pecuniary demands of Arabi 
Bey, while only Under-Secretary for War, have greatly embar- 
rassed the Ministers; but for fear of a military outbreak, they 
have always been complied with. There are, we believe, heavy 
arrears still due to the troops. 


Under these circumstances, if we may judge from remarks in 
journals obviously more or less inspired, the British Govern- 


ment has decided on a policy of prudent vigour. It holds 
that the hour for armed intervention has not struck, 
as Egypt, while she keeps her international engage- 


ments, has a right to self-government; but that if those 
engagements are repudiated—that is, if the Controllers are 
dismissed or rendered powerless—then it will be necessary to 
act. What form that action will take we do not know, 
though M. Gambetta told M. de Freycinet that the method had 
been carefully arranged and fully decided on, but action we 
deem inevitable. It is a great misfortune for all Europe that 
at such a moment M. de Freycinet’s course should be uncertain, 
and that the remaining four Powers—Russia, Germany, Austria, 
and Italy—should show a disposition to interfere. They 
have handed in to the Porte a concerted declaration that 
they approve the sfatws quo, and disapprove any alteration of it, 
without the consent of all the Powers concerned. This would 
point to a European Conference for the settlement of Egypt, 
and dangerous as that course might be, we are not sure that it 
would not be safer than a joint ogcupation, which would involve 
such chances of collision, and let loose so many ambitions. 
Egypt, we fear, will for some time to come be the burning 
question. 


Preston, of course, has returned Mr. Raikes. And though Mr. 
Raikes, an ex-Chairman of Committees, will be a formidable 
opponent in relation to the reform of procedure, we are not at 
all sorry that he has been returned, first, because we wish to 
see the strongest case made out for the present flaccid Rules, 
which can be made out; and next, because Mr. Simpson, Mr. 
Raikes’s antagonist, got the large poll he did chiefly by appeal- 
ing to the Irish vote, and by advocating the ultra-Irish doctrine as 
to the repression, or rather no-repression, of agrarian crime in 
Ireland. Nevertheless, it was remarkable that Mr. Simpson, 
who came forward almost at the last moment as a working- 
man’s candidate, should have polled the large vote he did. Mr. 
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Raikes polled 6,045 votes, to 4,212 given to Mr. Simpson; 
majority, 1,833. At the general election of 1880, Mr. Hermon 
(Conservative) obtained 6,239 votes; Sir John Holker (Con- 
servative), 5,641; and Mr. Bahr, the Liberal, 5,355; so that 
Mr. Simpson, who started almost at the last moment as a 
working-man’s candidate, was not beaten by a much larger 
majority than Mr. Bahr. Mr. Simpson is, we believe, a very 
able man, but to advocate what would amount to the impunity 
of agrarian crime in Ireland is a bad way of winning votes. 


Sir Charles Dilke delivered a remarkable speech to his Chelsea 
constituents on Tuesday, after the police had suppressed a dis- 
graceful Irish attempt to break up the meeting by violence. We 
have reviewed the main points of the speech elsewhere, but may 
add here that Sir Charles Dilkke demonstrated the absurdity of 
the assertion that the Act of 1878, which gave the household 
franchise to the tenants of unfurnished apartments where the 
landlord does not reside on the preinises, had constituted either 
a “surreptitious revolution,” or a surprise on Parliament. The 
Conservatives had eagerly adopted Sir Charles Dilke’s Bill, 
and Lord Cairns had pronounced a panegyric upon it in the 
House of Lords. On foreign policy, Sir Charles showed that 
Austria had cordially approved the settlement of the Monte- 
negro question by the threat of the occupation of Smyrna; and 
that that settlement, so far from having imposed a Government 
on the Albanians to which they were bitterly hostile, had secured 
for the leader of the Albanian League a hospitable shelter under 
Montenegrin rule, after his escape from the forces of the Sultan. 
Greece had received peacefully an accession of territory almost 
as large as that which Germany gained by her great war with 
France,—and, in short, foreign affairs had been so well managed 
by the present Government that most of the leaders of the Tory 
party now turn scornfully away from foreign affairs, to discuss 
subjects on which they think they can makea better score. Sir 
Charles Dilke showed that the ground which the Tories abandon, 
they abandon because it is too strong for attack. 


Mr. Mundella had a great reception in Sheffield on Wednes- 
day, and his popularity with his immense constituency was so 
great that even the few Irish malcontents did not succeed in 
interrupting him, though one of them did succeed in getting 
himself ejected from the hall. In commenting on Sir Stafford 
Northeote’s apologetic mode of dealing with the Fair-traders, 
Mr. Mundella said that Sir S. Northcote’s principle appeared to 
be,—“ Hold your convictions loosely, and be very modest about 
them.” Indeed, he himself had been induced to exclaim after 
Sir S. Northcote’s speech at Shettield, “ Frailty, thy name is 
Northcote.” Sir 8. Northcote was like the gallant Volunteer 
in the American Civil War who spoke so bravely about the 
struggle, that they gave him the standard of the regiment to 
carry; but when the bullets began to whistle round him, he let 
the standard fall, and decamped, not because he was wounded, 
but because, as he said, he had been awfully demoralised. On the 
reform of procedure, Mr. Mundella was very outspoken. No one, 
he said, wanted to interfere with the liberty of minorities, so far 
as it was consistent with doing properly the work of the 
country ; but so necessary was it to curtail debate sufficiently 
to render it possible that the work of the country should be 
done, that he was quite willing to put the Parliamentary yoke 
for which he asked on his own neck, and go into Opposition. if 
only the House of Commons could recover the power of action 
it had lost. Mr. Mundella always sees the true point of a 
question of this sort, and puts it so that the people can see it 
too. He is one of the best of our officials, partly because there 
is no officialism in him. 


Mr. Cowen made a speech to his Newcastle constituents on 
Saturday, in which, of course, he attacked the Government 
bitterly for their Irish policy. We should like to know, however, 
how Mr. Cowen proves the assertion, with which he concluded, 
that “there were no peop'e more easily ruled than the Irish, if 
they did them justice, and treated them as equals.” Was not 
that the experiment tried during the first year of the present 
Government, and was it not precisely because the experiment 
was so complete a failure, aud because the greater the liberty, 
the more the outrages increased, that the Coercion Bills 


were brought in? Even the Trish themselves would not 


think it a compliment to admit that they ave easily raled. They 
* are very far from being easily ruled by a people who treat them 
with contidence and consult them as equals. ‘They are remarkably 
free from ordinary crime, we will admit. But they are exceedingly 





i 
difficult to rule on the true principle, the principle of equality 
and confidence, partly because we have accustomed them 80: 
little to treatment of that sort, and partly because they always 
attribute anything like political concession, to fear, and wish 
when they think themselves feared, to inspire still more fear, Mr. 
Cowen could hardly have laid down a falser principle than that. 
Ireland is easily conciliated by a liberal and cordial policy, 





The meeting on Wednesday at the Mansion House to protest 
against the outrages upon the Jews in Russia was a consider. 
able success. It was largely attended by important persons 
of both parties and all denominations, and the speakers 
earnestly repudiated any party or religious bias. There was, 
as usual in such meetings, decidedly too much readiness to dis.. 
pense with evidence; but the majority of the speakers, who 
were not Jews, were clearly actuated by humanitarian feeling, 
and esteem for a people to whom Christianity owes so much, 
The meeting very wisely did not demand interference with 
the Government of Russia, for which there is no locus 
standi, but the exertion of the “friendly influence” of the 
British Government, to which every Government will listen,. 
It is a pity for the Jewish cause that Cardinal Manning came 
forward so prominently,as the Russians allege that most of the 
outrages were committed by Polish Catholics, axd will see in 
the Cardinal’s speech only the hostility of a rival communion. 
The Bishop of London, who also spoke, will have far greater 
weight with them; as also will Mr. Bryce, who in all his 
writings has displayed a total freedom from anti-Russian 
prejudice. 


Mr. Cohen, M.P. for Southwark, in a letter to Mr. MacColl, 
published in Wednesday’s Duily News,complains of the Spectator 
for saying that various representatives of Jewish opinion 
were disposed to attenuate and excuse the Bulgarian outrages. 
of 1876, and instances his own manly conduct in the opposite 
sense. We believe we did full justice to Mr. Cohen at the 
time, and since, for his courage and humanity; but it was, 
of course, true that, in spite of such exceptions, there was a 
very strong Jewish party which, headed by Lord Beaconsfield, 
treated those outrages as mere coffee-honse babble. We sym- 
pathise heartily with that party in the effort they are now very 
rightly and honestly making to move public opinion against the 
disgraceful Jew-baiting in Russia; but we confess that we do 
not believe in the authenticity of all the asserted outrages at 
Odessa, Warsaw, and elsewhere, because the evidence of residents: 
has never been produced for some of the worst of them, while 
the evidence of respectable residents does in effect disprove some 
of the most disgraceful of these,as the long and careful letter from 
Odessa in the Daily News of Wednesday sufficiently shows. 
Still, that there has been outrage enough to call for the warmest 
and most energetic protest, we are ready to maintain. None 
the less, we are not willing to forego the opportunity for impress- 
ing on the Jews the folly of the excuses which so many of them 
urged in 1876, even after official proof had been furnished of the 
enormities committed and rewarded by the Turkish Government 
in Bulgaria. We are more than pained,—we are indignant,— 
at the dreadful retribution which their countrymen in Russia 
have recently been suffering; but surely there is nothing un- 
reasonable in reminding them that every word of their former 
indifference to cruelty and injustice, should now be felt by them 
as something like treachery to their own just cause. 


Count Kalnoky, the Anstrian Chancellor, appears to have 
given some very serious hints to the Delegations, while asking 
a credit of £800,000 for the force now concentrating in Herze- 
govina. According to the Vienna correspondent of the Times, 
who is well informed, though abnormally tedious, the Count 
said that while the Prince of Montenegro was friendly, his sub- 
jects were not, and that although the Servian Ministry was 
sound there might be a change in its attitude. ‘‘ If, however, 
a conflict should be forced on with Servia or Montenegro, as 
appeared to be the tendewey from more than one side, this would, 
indeed, complicate the situation.” 'These are very scrious words, 
from such a personage to such a body as the Delegations, 
even if the Chancellor did not add, as according to another 
account he did, that the temporary military occupation of 
Servia and Montenegro might be necessary. It is not probable 
that so great a risk of a war with all the Slav races of the 
Balkan will be run, but the Austrian Cabinet has evidently 
ideas behind those which it puts forward. We see no evidence 
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whatever that the insurgents could resist 10,000 men, and 
acvording to telegrams from Ragusa, 60,000 are being collected. 

The ex-First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. W. H. Smith, ad- 
dressed his Westminster constituents on Monday, and attacked 
the Government for its want of economy, comparing the Civil 
Service Estimates under the two Governments, and maintaining 
that his Government had been the more frugal of the two, which 
we greatly doubt, for there are certain branches of these Ksti- 
mates which must grow under any Government; but no doubt 
the Tories did try, by cheeseparings at home in some direc- 
tions, to compensate their frightful waste abroad. But the 
most interesting part of Mr. Smith’s remarks was his statement 
that last year, in the debate on the Address and on the motion 
to introduce the Coercion Bill, the Liberals occupied 30 hours 
and 21 minutes, the Conservatives 10 hours and 35 minutes, 
the Home-rulers 91 hours and 8 minutes; while in the debates 
on going into Supply the Liberals consumed 58 hours and 28 
minutes, the Conservatives 29 hours and 34 minutes, and the 
Home-rulers 45 hours and 38 minutes. Mr. Smith seems to infer 
from this that the Tories are justified and right in resisting the 
closure of debate by an absolute majority. Why, the proper infer- 
ence is that they would suffer least of all from such a resolution, 
and would gain most by it. We have always maintained that 
it is not only deliberate obstruction,—such as this statement 
conclusively proves on the part of the Home-rulers, considering 
their small number,—which renders the closure necessary, but 
the excessive pressure of local interests against interests of 
national importance. Mr. Smith’s figures prove our case, and 
then he argues that because the Tories would suffer less than 
any party by such a rule, they are justified in opposing it. We 
never before heard such nonsense from a Minister of good-sense 
and great administrative tact like Mr. W. H. Smith. 

Sir Michael Hicks- Beach, who is certainly one of the most 
moderate of the Conservatives, spoke at Lechlade on ‘Tuesday, 
and said all that a reasonable Opposition orator is expected to 
say in the way of mildly disagreeable criticism. The asserted 
calm in relation to colonial and foreign affairs was, he said, of 
the nature of a temporary and deceptive lull, for which we 
should have to pay heavily in future; while the outrages on the 
Jews in Russia were passed over by the Liberal statesmen who 
made so great an outcry as to the outrages on Christians in Bul- 
garia. Sir Michael Beach did not remark, however, either that the 
Russian Government is not depending for its support on the 
guarantees of Europe, as was the Turkish Government when it 
committed those fearful outrages on humanity to which he re- 
ferred ; or that the evidence as to what has happened in Russia 
is very defective, and that the trustworthy part of it, though 
fearful and discrediting enough, does not at all bear out anything 
that can be fairly compared to the Bulgarian atrocities, or prove 
the complicity of the Russian Government. Sir Michael Beach 
concluded by deprecating the repeal of the malt duty and the 
Ground-game Act, a legislative egg, he said, over which there 
had been more cackling than he ever heard over any production 
of the kind. If he is right, who caused the cackling? Was it 
not the hissing of the Tory geese over it that produced the 
cackling of the Liberals? There would have been no cackling 
if there had been no hissing. 


The new Suffrage Bill for Italy, reducing the qualification to 
a simple education franchise, every man able to read and write 
being an elector, has now passed both Houses, though it has 
not yet received the Royal assent. The Ministry are waiting 
to see the result of their second Bill, which establishes the 
Serutin de Liste as the only method of voting. It was believed 
that the fate of this scheme in France would indcue S. Cairoli 
to withdraw it, but he is pressing it more earnestly than ever. 
The Deputies are dubious, partly because they fear for their 
own seats, and partly because they are genuinely afraid 
lest the innovation should enable the Clericals to obtain 
majority. Some adhesions are, however, announced from the 
Right, and at present the belief is that the Bill will be carried 
by a very small majority. The result will probably be a 
Chamber composed of friends of the party in power, varied by 
men of eminence, whom, it may be noted, Italian constituencies 
very rarely reject. ‘They even elect great composers, in prefer- 
ence to unknown men. 


A correspondent of the T'imes, evidently fully informed, 





writes from Belgrade describing at great length the condition 
of native feeling in Austria-Herzegovina. He says the Austrians 
are hated. They were originally resis‘el by the peasants out 
of pure ignorance of European arrangements, and the conse- 
quent civil war left behind it a crop of blood feuds and deadly 
animosities. These have been ineveased by the rigour of the 
Austrian officers, by an over-exact levying of old taxes which 
were only tolerable when negligently levied; by the prohi- 
bition of the Cyrillic alphabet in favour of the Roman, 
which the people do not know; by the teaching of Ger- 
man in the schools before annexation has been ordered, and 
lastly, by the conscription. The writer, who is decidedly friendly 
to Austria in her own provinces, thinks that if Bosnia were 
governed like them, the people would be content, but, regards 
the insurrection as extremely serious. A great deal of the 
suffering obviously springs from the delay of annexation. That 
once accomplished, Bosnia would have its own Diet, and would 
be governed by administrators, who would remain long enough 
to comprehend the people. At present, the writer in the Times 
hints, it is governed by Hungarians. 

Mr. Blaine’s despatch demanding a revision of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty was answered by Lord Granville in November 
—date not given—the telegraphic summary of which shows 
that the Foreign Secretary, in his mildest manner, “ relied with 
confidence upon the observance of all the engagements of that 
Treaty.” Mr. Blaine replied in an explanatory and much 
milder despatch, and since his resignation, President Arthur, if 
he ever assented to Mr. Blaine’s views, has revised his opinion. 
Theexplosion of popular annoyance which followed the publication 
of Mr. Blaine’s views has convinced the American Government 
that it was on a wrong course, and Mr. Freylinghusen has 
quietly, and with all proper decorum, laid Mr. Blaine’s plans 
aside. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty is to continue, the South- 
American Protectorate is explained away, and the Washington 
Cabinet intervenes in Peru only to moderate the victors’ de- 
mands, which are undoubtedly very heavy. Military occupa- 
tion pending payment of an indemnity too often means either 
anarchy or annexation. 


Professor Cliffe Leslie, whose death took place last week, 
had long held the Chair of Political Economy and Juris- 
prudence at the Queen’s College, Belfast. It is too soon to 
form an estimate of the permanent impression which he has 
made on economic science. He identified himself with the 
historical or inductive, as distinguished from the deductive, 
method of political economy, and, indeed, ignored too much 
the scientific results of the latter method, without which 
we should not at present have had economical teaching 
worthy of the name. Although himself somewhat sensi- 
tive to criticism, he was an acute and formidable critic of 
other people’s systems. If the political economy of the Mill 
school is less in favour than it used to be, Leslie's repeated 
attacks upon the wages-fund theory, upon the assumed uni- 
formity of wages and prices, and upon other doctrines of the 
orthodox school, are certainly responsible for the change in a 
considerable degree. His writings, though possibly deficient in 
scientific precision, abound in varied information; and he en- 
joyed the advantage, too often wanting in economists, of pos- 
sessing a graceful and interesting literary style. His writings 
all take the form of detached essays, contributed to the leading 
monthly and quarterly reviews. He appears to have intended 
to produce a more constructive treatise on political economy, 
founded on historical inquiries ; but this, like many other 
literary undertakings, has been prevented by a too early death. 





Dr. B. W. Richardson presided this day week at a meeting held 
at the rooms of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for the purpose of improving the methods of the 
slaughter-houses of the United Kingdom, by establishing public 
slaughter-houses, with an efficient daily inspection. We heartily 
wish the movement success. Here, at least, there need be no 
controversy ; for it can be nobody’s interest to give the animals 
slaughtered for food any pain which they can be spared ; and it 
ought to be, and we trust is, everybody’s interest to secure the 
food he needs at the least possible cost of pain and terror to the 
poor creatures which provide it. 


Consols were on Friday 995 to 99%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A LAST WORD BEFORE IT BEGINS. 


HE Session of Parliament begins so soon, that it may seem 
useless to say even a last word upon what will be its 

great subject, the Closure. The Ministerial proposals are still 
unknown, and discussion before they are formulated must be a 
little in the air. There is, however, one question of import- 
ance in connection with that matter which we are most anxious, 
and not upon party grounds, that the Conservatives should 
weigh more deeply than they have hitherto done. What do 
they consider to be the alternative of the Closure? They may 
rely on it, and indeed they partly admit, that the present 
system cannot go on. It was borne with for a year, as the ill- 
ness or the absence of a King might be borne with for a year ; 
but it cannot be endured for an indefinite time. This country is 
too populous, too rich, too varied in its business and its interest, 
too Imperial—if Conservatives prefer that word—to allow of 
a long pause in its movement, a failure of control over its 
foreign relations, a stoppage of its internal legislation, a pro- 
tracted and habitual delay in its domestic business. The 
country not only will not bear, but cannot bear, the long con- 
tinued paralysis of its central organisation ; and that, and no- 
thing less, is what will happen, if the House of Commons is not 
rapidly restored to the control of its own affairs. The House 
of Commons is in England what the Sovereign is in any purely 
monarchical country, the ultimate referee for every affair, the 
power without whose consent nothing can go on, and to which 
serious initiative is reserved; the arbiter, whose incompetence 
or lethargy throws all active business out of gear, and changes 
all efficient administrators either into fu/néunts or irresponsible 
masters. The Conservatives think it is only Mr. Gladstone 
who is paralysed, and chuckle with the delight of vivisectors 
to think that they have administered curart to a formidable 
foe, but it is the work of the nation which is paralysed. 
There is no reason why Obstruction should’ not arrest the 
Budget or the Estimates, the Mutiny Act or the Contin- 
uance Bill, should not dissolve the Departments by delaying 
supplies, or break up the Empire by refusing the means of 
enforcing discipline, or alter the whole law by allowing all 
renewable statutes to lapse together. Even as it is, the 
absorption of time by plans for delaying business prevents 
not only legislation, which Conservatives may think bearable, 
but the solid discussion of any subject whatever upon 
which there is division of opinion. Lord Randolph Churchill 
and his English and Irish associates are as fatal to popular 
control of finance as to rapid action in Irish affairs, to national 
comment on Lord Granville’s conduct as to reform in the 
government of counties. There is paralysis not only in polities, 
but in purely useful Departments, like the Board of Trade or 
the Post Office. Obstruction in the last Session cost not only 
Mr. Gladstone his peace of mind, which the Conservatives wish to 
destroy, but the trading classes some twenty millions sterling, and 
cost the whole people whatever they have lost by every depart- 
mental improvement perforce laid aside ; and the loss is nothing 
to that which the continued paralysis of the Governing Com- 
mittee of the country will hereafter entail. To adhere to coarse 
illustrations, there are competent experts who believe that Mr. 
Fawcett’s Parcel Post, which it is impossible to discuss without 
a closure, might add ten per cent. to the movement of in- 
ternal traffic. No people like the English, which, with few 
ideas, has rough political sense and a passion for efficiency, 
will tolerate this state of affairs; and in no long time—we 
mean within a Session or two—we shall see that phe- 
nomenon, a deep, angry disgust with the constitution 
ef the governing power, which in England has always 
preceded vital changes. These changes are certain not to be 
either in the direction of royal or of aristocratic power. There 
will be an irresistible demand for one of two things,—either a 
sweeping reform in the duration of Parliaments, which would 
send every Member to his constituents every year, and so make 
obstruction a sharply punishable offence; or for a new and 
effective method of transacting business, which can only take 
one line. Whenever the English people are weary of delay 
and detail, they always take the same course,—they give up 
their own control over details, hand them over to “ the Privy 
Council,” that is, the Cabinet, the Department involved, or 
some recognised body, and reserve to themselves nothing 
but an ultimate veto. They do this openly as regards educa- 


tion, and judicial procedure, now entrusted to the Council of 
Judges, and as regards Railway Control, now surrendered to a 
Commission ; they do it tacitly in aJl matters of detailed finance, 





a ait: 
in which the Treasury is supreme toa degree hardly realised - 
and they do it in all matters of direct Naval administration, 
When they believe the House of Commons powerless their 
instinct will be not to allow of powerlessness, but to revtnne 
the system, to allow the Cabinet to prepare and pass its own 
orders and laws, and leave the House of Common 
the power of veto and amendment. Obstruction cannot force: 
a veto, or carry an amendment. We say nothing of the 
merits of either change, though we fear the adoption of the 
first, the recourse to Annual Parliaments, which is the. 
plébiscite in disguise, and believe Democracy will some: 
day, somewhere, probably in France, yet try the second 
but only ask if Conservatives wish for any such change,. 
Do they desire annual Parliaments, a silent House of Lords 
and the Presidential system, with an ornamental Throne ? 
for thosa are the innovations towards which they are 
hurrying, when they refuse in advance, without listening to 
the Government proposals, temperately to discuss the Closure, 
They fancy they are only wearing out the Gladstone Period— 
which, as our children will see, is a Conservative period— 
when they are wearing out the patience of the people with 
the institutions which shelter the things Conservatives 
love,—slow movement, restrained popular action, and the 
social hierarchy of inequalities. Their bulwark is the House- 
of Commons as at present constituted, and they are making 
that House contemptible. 


We shall be told by the serious Conservatives, the men. 
who, like Mr, Gibson, and as far as intentions go, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, represent that ancient and durable party, and not 
a pinchbeck Imperialism, that even admitting the danger, a 
remedy can be found in the “ personal punishment of Obstruc- ° 
tives ;” but let them consider that a little. Take the Mem- 
bers for Ireland, first. The great majority of those Members 
probably do not desire to degrade Parliament, or even to 
embarrass its ordinary work; but a band, probably thirty in 
number, avowedly do. Suppose those thirty silenced, or 
even expelled, do the Conservatives believe that the 
remaining Irish Members, with their seats to keep, could 
do anything but make common cause with their brethren 
on that one ground, and repeat their offence, and dare 
the House of Commons to expel the Representatives of 
a nation? Are the Conservatives, in the interest of ordered 
progress and the continuity of the national life, prepared 
to disfranchise Ireland; or if they are, will they have 
accomplished their task? Will they also expel the ** Wood- 
stocks,” and all who will side with them, on the ground 
of “liberty,” and all who will envy their easily-pur- 
chased notoriety, and all-who see at last how to defend 
a hopelessly beaten cause? Did it never occur to the Con- 
servatives that Obstruction is the precise weapon which 
a knot of extreme Democrats, conscious of strength outside 
the House, would be apt to choose; or that the position of 
Parliament, faced by such men in such a way, would be almost 
unendurable. Suppose five men like Mr. Bradlaugh, with his 
tenacity and hold upon a certain class, to lock the machine 
until all Permanent Pensions were abolished. As Conserva- 
tives know, that is a subject upon which, among some 
rough classes, reason seems suspended. They think them- 
selves, as an Association in the North unanimously voted 
the other day, directly robbed by grants most of which, 
being, as they are, property, Parliament could not disallow 
without direct confiscation, Would the Conservatives risk 
the expulsion of those five, and so produce either disorders 
to which the Wilkes riots were trifles, or a necessity for patrol- 
ling the capital with military force? The notion that Obstruc- 
tion is a device of the “Irish,” or a “fad” of a few hot- 
headed lads of position, has no solid foundation whatever. 
Obstruction is the weapon of discredited or disliked minori- 
ties, which social pressure has hitherto prevented them 
from using, but which, as government by deferences is dying 
out, they can hereafter use with ever-increasing freedom. 
For the moment, almost accidentally, it is directed against 
Liberals; but it is against Conservatives that it is the 
natural weapon. They wish for order, decency, social defer- 
ence, as well as for that progress through accustomed methods 
to customary ends, to all of which a House of Commons com- 
monly weak and fitfully despotic must ultimately be fatal. If 
they only knew their own interest, they would regard the pre- 
sent unregulated Closure with horror, and welcome the regular 
proposals of the adversaries whom on this point they misjudge, 
as an unexpected protection. Do they seriously think, to adopt 
a phrase from a country which they closely watch, that the 
methods of Intransigeants will ever benefit Conservatives ? 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE AT CHELSEA. 


a very definite hope that so soon as the over-stimulated 
suspicions of Germany relapse into something more like 


IR CHARLES DILKE'S speech at Chelsea on Tuesday | sanity and tranquillity, there may really be a reduction of 
ought to convince reasonable politicians of every shade, | those “ bloated European armaments” of which the late Lord 


how very lit 


Revolution from the Radical section of the Government. 


tle there is to fear of the nature of what is called | Beaconsfield was the first to complain. In the decade between 


1820 and 1830 there was, says Sir Charles Dilke, only one 


Sir Charles Dilke’s name is associated in the public imagina- | ease in which a dispute between the United Kingdom and a 


tion with extreme views. His first speeches in Parliament 
had a very 
ability of his later political action has thrown his earlier 
crotchets into the shade, there is no man whose admission to 
responsible office created more sensation than Sir Charles 
Dilke’s,—not even Mr. Chamberlain’s. But his speech at 
Chelsea expresses nothing so much as an almost scientific 
calmness in treating the vexed questions of Parliamentary 
life, and an earnest though unselfish patriotism in the hand- 
ling of foreign politics. Look at the mode in which he deals 
with the difficult and delicate question of the joint control of 
England and France in Egypt. Here isa policy against which Sir 
Charles Dilke had warmly declared himself, before the present 
Government came into power. He sees all its difficulties and 
dangers most keenly still. Bub he sees also the necessity of 
some policy which shall keep Egypt free from any predomin- 
ating influence not our own, and the impossibility of mono- 
polising for ourselves the control of Egyptian affairs. He sees, 
too, that it is our interest to identify ourselves with the cause 
of the Egyptian people,—to lighten, so far as we can, their 
burdens, and to prepare as skilfully as we can for the time 
when they may take their independence into their own hands, 
and find nothing but protection and profit in guarding for us 
our route to India. And accordingly he makes the best of 
this difficult and delicate policy, and takes up the situation 
left to us by the Tory Government with as good a grace and 
as admirable a tact as the most finished diplomatist in Europe 


could display. 

But that is by no means the only conspicuous proof of prud- 
ence and patriotism which this great Radical gives in that part 
of his speech which dwells on foreign policy. Even Tories may 
find something to admire in that portion of his speech in which 
he says that if it were the practice of good Conservative 
governments to put our foreign policy into order, to take 
up sound causes abroad even at the cost of neglecting certain 
home interests, while it was the practice of Liberal govern- 
ments to attend to the development of home interests at the 
cost of neglecting the interest of good causes abroad, he should 
have a good deal to envy in the unselfishness of the Tory 
function; but that what he finds fault with in the Tory 
foreign policy is that it is not disinterested, that it represents 
abroad the passions and the narrower interests of the British 
people, and does not represent their sense of justice, and those 
higher interests which are so pound up with justice, that they 
cannot even be apprehended without studying the justice of 
the case first, and regarding the mere interests involved, as 
considerations which are but secondary. While Conservatives 
can hardly be expected to agree with Sir Charles Dilke that 
the Tory Government did make the grave mistake of which 
he accuses them, they will at least be disposed to admit that 
he estimates the imperial duties of the United Kingdom with 
due seriousness and sympathy. Indeed, our own criticism on 
Sir Charles Dilke would rather be, that with the highest and 
wisest ideal as to what England’s foreign policy should be, he 
indulges, perhaps, a little too much of the regular official 
optimism as to our success. It is, no doubt, true, for instance, 
that Austria fully approved that proposed occupation of Smyrna 
which brought Turkey suddenly to her senses in relation to 
Montenegro, as Sir Charles Dilke assures us ; but is there no more 
recent development of the very natural jealousy between Austria 
and the other Balkan States, the jealousy which no doubt gave 
rise to the belicf that Austria bitterly disapproved our inter- 
ference in that matter ? We wish Sir Charles Dilke could have 
told us a little of the present aspects of foreign politics, instead 
of taking credit for those excellent arrangements with relation 
to Montenegro and Greece which, creditable as they were, are 
now matter of history, and have been succeeded by new 
anxieties, of which we should all like to know that they are as 
likely to yield to judicious policy as the old. But whatever 
may be said against Sir Charles Dilke’s speech, the last thing 
which could be reasonably said against it is that it suggests in 
any way the embodiment of a Jacobin spirit in our foreign 
policy. A more dispassionate and prudent speech on delicate 
matters of this kind has never been delivered. 


foreign Power was referred to arbitration; in the decade 


decided Republican tone, and though the great | between 1830 and 1840, there was one ; in the decade between 


1840 and 1850, there was one ; in the decade between 1850 and 
1860, one; in the decade between 1860 and 1870, one only ; 
but in the decade between 1870 and 1880,—after the success 
of the ‘Alabama’ arbitration had borne fruit,—there were 
no less than seven ; and while Sir Charles Dilke remarks that up 
to the last few years the vast majority of these arbitrations 
have been decided against us—not, perhaps, unjustly, for there 
never was a Government less inclined to underrate its own 
rights and claims than the British Government—latterly, some 
of our disputes have been decided in our favour, Belgium 
having given us an award in a fisheries arbitration, and the 
Emperor of Austria an award in an arbitration concerning the 
Mosquito territory. The truth, no doubt, is that the improved 
tone which has induced us to submit trivial disputes to arbi- 
tration, has also entered into the Foreign Office when it inter- 
prets our claims on other nations, so that the kind of claims we 
now stand out for are much more likely to be reasonable and 
within the fair meaning of the contracts to which we have 
pledged ourselves, than they used to be. And if the countries 
of Europe should find the principle of arbitration so far succeed 
that they obtain justice in almost all cases where their demands 
are really moderate and reasonable, we may feel well assured 
that a great number of their minor quarrels, out of which, 
almost as much as any, the greater quarrels originate, will be 
settled promptly, and without the necessity for military 
menace. It is true that we can hardly look for important results 
in this direction while Prince Bismarck keeps the direction of 
affairs in Germany, and while Austria seems bent on an 
eastward advance. But the success of any great Power like 
the United Kingdom in composing its difficulties with other 
nations on reasonable terms, by arbitration, ought certainly to 
improve the prospects of peace and of partial disarmament on 
the Continent of Europe, so soon as the highly electric condi- 
tion of the atmosphere produced by the mutual suspicions 
between the present German Government and neighbouring 
Powers has passed away. 

Again, there has been nothing more instructive said on the 
Free and Fair-trade question during the whole of the Vacation 
than Sir Charles Dilke’s lucid and striking remarks,—remarks 
which really contribute something fresh to the comprehension 
of the matter. So far is it from the truth, he said, that it 
would be easy, as the Fair-traders assert, to add £20,000,000 
to our revenue by new duties imposed to countervail foreign 
protective duties, yet without taxing the food of the people, 
that hardly is it conceivable that such a result could be attained. 
France raises only £3,000,000 of revenue annually out of the 
goods it is thus proposed to tax, without touching the food of 
the people, and Germany less than three millions; Belgium 
less, and Holland far less, than half a million. Hence not the 
sixth part of the proposed £20,000,000 is raised by the 
greatest of our protective rivals out of goods of the kind on which 
a new tax is proposed ; so that how the United Kingdom, even 
with a protective tariff, is to raise between six and seven times as 
much as France or Germany, it is impossible to imagine. The 
German Chambers of Commerce, too, have borne witness to 
the effect of the new protective tariff in Germany, in the 
following remarkable words :—“ Perhaps no critic of the new 
system was prepared for the rapidity with which the conse- 
quences of the protective tariff have shown themselves,—first, 
in increasing the difficulties of trade; secondly, in raising the 
prices of the necessaries of life; thirdly, in injuring the’ pro- 
sperity of the labouring classes.” Surely, if we were to try, as 
the Fair-traders propose, to raise six or seven times as much 
as Germany raises by her protective system on imports other 
than food, we should not only not succeed, but we should put 
a complete extinguisher on our commerce in the attempt. Sir 
Charles Dilke is entitled to great credit for bringing home to 
us how wild and unpractical is the system for which the Fair- 
traders are pleading. It is worse than crying for the moon ; 
it is crying for a comet that may cause the destruction of all 
the existing order. A nation that demanded such a system 
would, as Sir Charles Dilke said, only verify Machiavelli's 
cynical remark that “ the people often desire their own ruin.” 





Again, Sir Charles Dilke tells us something concerning the 
progress of the principle of arbitration which ought to raise 





Such are the main heads of Sir Charles Dilke’s very 
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instructive and statesmanlike speech. Does it suggest a re- 
presentative of anarchy, or a promoter of revolution? It 
is a peaceable speech, a patriotic speech, and an eminently 
conservative speech; a speech that shows how much may 
be done by reasonableness, without appeals to force; a 
speech that incites the statesmen of the Empire to a purer 
and nobler ambition; and a speech against rash and experi- 
mental change. And yet this is the language of a Radical 
and, as was once thought, almost a Republican states- 
man—language which may compare very favourably, for 
its tendency to elevate and give stability to popular 
opinion, with the detonations of Tory Marquises and rabid 


Ex-Viceroys. 
\ \ JE suppose we must begin to treat Lord Lytton as 
desiring at least to be reckoned a serious politician. 
It seems clear that he is preparing himself to take a substantial 
part in the debates of the House of Lords, and that he intends 
his party to regard him as one of the chiefs of that party in 
the Upper House. Indeed, at Manchester on Thursday, he was 
so far serious as to affect surprise at the violence attributed 
to him in relation to his diatribe at Woodstock, and indeed 
really altered his tone sufficiently to accommodate himself to 
the very different atmosphere of Conservatism in so solid a city 
as the great manufacturing capital of the North. We cannot, 
indeed, attribute the surprise he expressed that any one 
should have thought his Woodstock speech violent, to naivete. 
There is no naivete about Lord Lytton’s political speeches ; 
but, on the contrary, a very pronounced and irritable self-con- 
sciousness, and when he said that it was not his language 
which was violent; but only the facts which he was compelled 
to recite, we venture to think that he relied on the indisposition 
of the British public to re-read what they have read and done 
with. <A fortnight ago we gathered a small anthology of Lord 
Lytton’s remarks at Woodstock, for the benefit of our readers ; 
and we venture to say that no one who refers back to that 
article even, to say nothing of the speech itself, will share Lord 
Lytton’s surprise that his language should be thought violent. 
However, we will assume that that surprise is the nearest 
approach which Lord Lytton chooses to make to an admission 
that violence of language is inexpedient in a politician of the 
first rank ; and as he has not repeated that violence at Man- 
chester, we will endeavour to treat his speech seriously, and 
to consider what he says in the name of Conservatism as 
the utterances of a man who aspires to become one of the 
next Conservative Government, and to have some influence 
over the counsels of the party. 

The remedy, says Lord Lytton, for the distressing condition 
into which the Liberals have plunged the Empire, is to re- 
assert and apply Conservative principles. And these are the 
Conservative principles which he wishes to reassert and apply, 
—* The unity of the Empire, the unity of the kingdom, and the 
unity of society itself.” Further, these rather vague principles, 
“bid us labour for the prosperity and the good of our country, 
not by fomenting the disintegration of the various classes, 
but by promoting the co-operation of the various interests 
whose larger equipoise maintains the free play of our manifold 
national life.” That is a most impressive sentence, so far as the 
ring of the words goes, and to the words, so far as we can judge, 
Lord Lytton’s “ equipoise ” is chiefly coufined. But we cannot say 
that we find it very instructive; and when we look back, to dis- 
cover in what respects the unscrupulousness of the Liberal 
Government has endangered these principles, we are not much 
the wiser. Lord Lytton’s first complaint was that the peace 
secured by the Tory Government was recklessly imperilled by the 
Liberal Government, “ for objects in which I defy any rational 
man to find any justification for belligerent action on our part.” 
The reference, no doubt, is to the settlement of the Montenegro 
ind Greek questions, so that Lord Lytton seriously holds the 
faithful carrying-out of the Treaty of Berlin to be an object in 
which he defies any rational man to find the justification for 
belligerent action on our part. What he means by “ imperil- 
ling peace and straining it to the very verge of war,” he does not 
say ; but, of course, he must mean threatening Turkey with 
the occupation of Smyrna, for defying the counsels of 
united Europe. Yet the real danger of war was all 
the other way. If Greece had never received the terri- 


LORD LYTTON ON CONSERVATISM. 


tory which the Congress of Berlin advised Turkey to 
cede to her, if Montenegro had never had any equivalent 
for the territory which Turkey actually ceded to her by 
the Treaty of Berlin, a war in those parts would have 








been inevitable, and a war which would have involved the 
complete break-up of the whole arrangements of that treaty. 
By imposing force on Turkey, with the perfect approbation 
of all the other Powers, we compelled her to carry out her 
engagement in the one case, and to accept as much of the 
advice of Europe as was necessary to avert war in the other ; 
and for thus honouring the Treaty of Berlin, Lord Lytton 
seriously condemns the Liberal Government, and accuses 
it of endangering the principles which he -lays down 
as Conservative. What was endangered, whether it was 
“the unity of the empire,” “the unity of the kingdom,” 
or “ the unity of society itself,” we do not feel clear. No doubt, 
“the unity of society ” is always endangered when a Liberal 
government does anything at all, for the Tories cavil at it, 
even though it be a carrying-out of their own arrangements, 
with as much heat as if it were a reversal of them. But in 
that sense the unity of society is a sheer impossibility, 
and as for the unity of the empire having been en- 
dangered by the settlement of the Montenegro and Greek 
questions, it would be much more plausible, and much truer, 
to speak of them as having been endangered by the failure to 
settle these questions. Then Lord Lytton goes to Afghanistan, 
and declares that the “ unity of the empire” was endangered 
there. Certainly, it was very seriously endangered by 
him. He did all he could towards breaking up the Empire 
there, by embarking in one of the most perverse and unjust 
wars of aggression of which history has any record. And the 
Liberal answer to him is that to give back the fruits of 
unjust conquest, is to secure the unity of an empire which 
depends mainly on its justice. Again, in South Africa he 
aceuses the Liberals of “ rending the Imperial purple,” which 
is his Tupper-like expression for making peace with the Boers, 
when they asked for peace on what the Government believed 
to be reasonable and just terms. If he had limited himself to 
blaming the Government for not at once ordering their troops 
to await the result of negotiations, so soon as they first received 
that request for peace, we should have gone with him. But to 
condemn the acceptance of just terms of peace, as Lord Lytton 
does, on the ground that the Russians in Central Asia would 
never have dreamt of doing the same thing, is indeed elevating 
Russia to an ideal height as a pattern for Great Britain to 
imitate, of which we should never have suspected a Russo- 
phobist like Lord Lytton, if we had not read it in his own 
words, 

The crime of disregarding the “ unity of the kingdom ” 
appears to refer to the Irish policy of the Government, a head 
on which Lord Lytton becomes very eeconomistic :— 


“JT am very much afraid,” he says, “that if there is any novelty 
in the condition of Ireland since the application to that unfortunate 
country of Mr. Gladstone’s last remedial measure, it is not a novelty 
which will be at all conducive to confidence in his Irish policy, or 
likely to allay anxiety on that head. ‘There is in connection with 
this subject one inexorable truth, and I do not think it ought to be 
lost sight of merely because it is an old truth. It is, no doubt, a 
truth as old as the hills, There is a great deal to be said in favour of 
a large landed proprietary, and there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of a small landed proprietary. The cultivation of the land by 
the owners of the land, and the cultivation of the land by the 
farmers of the land, are each of them systems which in their different 
circumstances have stood the test of experience. But there is one 
system of land tenure in favour of which absolutely nothing can be 
said ; it is a system which, wherever it has been tried, has been con- 
demned by experience, and which, wherever it has existed, has been 
a fruitful source of social trouble and agrarian discontent. Really, 
the whole history of land legislation throughout Europe was mainly 
the history of the efforts made by European statesmen to get rid of 
that system. That system was a system of divided ownership, and. 
it is upon it that the whole of the land in Ireland has been settled. 
To suppose that that settlement could be permanent—I don’t care 
whether in Ireland or in any other country—is to suppose an impos- 
sibility.” 

All we can say is, that the system Lord Lytton attacks is a 
system which he never attempted to touch in Bengal, and 
that he would have failed portentously if he had attempted to 
touchit. It is a system which is very wide-spread in Europe, 
under the name of the Métayer system, and which has succeeded 
very fairly both in Italy and in parts of France. In another 
form, the system of limited ownership is prevalent in Denmark, 
and indeed there is hardly an agricultural country in Europe 
where, in some form or other, it has not lasted for centuries. 
Moreover, a generation ago, the Devon Commission admitted 
frankly that the system of joint ownership, as between landlord 
and tenant, was the fixed conception at the root of Irish society, 
and that sooner or later it would have to be legalised as the basis 
of the land system in Ireland. Whether it is the best system 1s 
another question. The Land Act provides a way out of it for those 
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farmers who are anxious to become sole proprietors of their 
farms. But how any Legislature that knows its business can 
avoid recognising the actual facts of the case,—which the 
Devon Commission recognised forty years ago,—solely because 
it is not the ideal of economists, Lord Lytton omits to 
tell us. We should have thought that the “ unity of the 
kingdom ” was best secured by recognising facts such as these, 
and not by ignoring them. 

The crime of violating “the unity of society,” of which 
Lord Lytton accuses the present Government, appears to con- 
sist in their indifference to British agriculture, and their 
disposition to set the manufacturers and the farmers at logger- 
heads. Butas Lord Lytton does not “ condescend upon par- 
ticulars,” and as we rack our brains in vain to remember any act 
of the present Government which corresponds in the least to 
his description of the contempt poured upon agriculturists by 
Radicals, we fear that on this head Lord Lytton is “ up 
in a balloon.” We had till now believed that it was 
the Tories who violently resisted the demand of the farmers 
for the Ground-game Act, and who deprecated the repeal of 
the Malt Tax, so soon as Liberals proposed it. 

Lord Lytton can talk, but it hardly requires a very strong 
head to see that his talk is very decidedly of that “ frothy ” 
kind with which he more or less justly reproaches some of the 
Radicals. All parties talk froth, at times. But few who ‘seem 
to be pillars” talk so much froth as Lord Lytton. Coleridge once 
said, “ Dregs from the bottom half-way up, and froth from the 
top half-way down, make up Truman’s entire.” That was very 
unjust to Truman, and it would be very inexact even in relation 
to Lord Lytton, for there is very little to be called dregs in his 
speech. With him, the froth has it all its own way. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


T is time the public should make up its mind about the 
project for a Tunnel across the Channel. The recent 
speech of Sir Edward Watkin shows that the proposal has 
become serious, that it has attracted at least two groups of 
capitalists, and that if neither England nor France interfere 
as Governments, the attempt to turn England into an outlying 
peninsula of the European Continent will be seriously made. 
Nor do we see any certainty or overwhelming probability that 
it will fail, There may be no great “fault” in the chalk 
which supports the bed of the Channel; and if there is not, 
the work, though novel and extraordinary, cannot be one of 
appalling dimensions. It will be equal to two tunnels under 
the St. Gothard, to be cut with all the newest appliances, 
through very much easier material; and its cost, therefore, 
cannot be beyond the resources of two rich nations, both 
penetrated with a kind of mania for grand engineering ex- 
ploits. The difficulties of ventilation will, of course, be 
serious, for there can be no ventilating-shafts; but electricity 
already surmounts some of them, and the remainder will, we 
doubt not, be removed by scientific appliances. Air is as 
transmissible a fluid as water, and a gigantic wind sail involves 
no necessity for new discovery. Nor are we so confident as 
some of our contemporaries of the pecuniary failure of the 
scheme. When eight or ten millions have been sunk, the rest 
will be found somehow ; the artery between England and the 
Continent must earn a large revenue; and if the ultimate 
dividend is only one per cent., the tunnel will not ruin half so 
many people as the external loans of Spain. The passenger 
steamers will be abandoned at once, and the Company wil 
monopolise the communication between the two richest 
countries in the world, which are only debarred from a com- 
munication as free as that between England and Scotland by 
the aversion to a sea voyage. These vast undertakings, once 
seriously begun, do not stop for want of funds, any more than 
wars do. We are always hearing that this or that country 
cannot make war because of the condition of its finances, but 
it goes to war when its people or its rulers please, without 
the smallest attention to the condition of the Treasury. 


There is, therefore, a fair prospect that the attempt to build 
the Tunnel will be made, and we are rejoiced to hear that a 
Committee, representing the War Office, the Admiralty, and 
the Board of Trade, are considering its propriety from a 
national point of view. They are to report, we presume, 
technically, upon the expediency of granting certain powers 
toa Railway Company ; but we trust they will go much farther, 
and urge upon Parliament the duty of an absolute and 
peremptory prohibition of any such undertaking. Sir E. 
Watkin seems to think this beyond the rights of Parliament, 


imagination. 





but that is an ill-considered opinion. The Channel may be 
outside municipal jurisdiction, but Parliament has a clear 
right to declare what is ‘or is not hostile to the safety 
of the nation, and to hang Sir Edward Watkin, or 
any other British subject, if after explicit notice he en- 
dangers it; and in that supreme right all other rights are 
involved. We have long been satisfied, as we stated years 
ago, that the Tunnel, if completed, would be almost purely 
mischievous, as slowly destroying the insularity and separate- 
ness of the national character, and we are now convinced that 
it would involve at least two dangers of the most concrete and 
unendurable kind. 

The first of these is the danger of actual invasion. The 
Tunnel, if it-is to be of any use at all, must be solidly 
constructed and well ventilated, and would form a road 
through which a small body of troops—2,000 would do—could 
be carried in one hour to seize the English end, and hold 
it until a corps d’armee had within twelve hours more 
arrived with reinforcements. It must, moreover, unless 
strongly fortified and placed under complete military control, 
be liable to a coup de main by sea, modern science enabling 
any ruler of France, if sufficiently unscrupulous, to send against 
Dover an ironclad fleet and ten thousand picked troops in 
thirty hours, without any sufficient warning whatever. They 
might be sacrificed, but the loss would not injure the national 
strength or alter the conditions of the war already determined 
on, while their success would mean a speedy and a complete 
victory. To say that no Government which could exist in 
a civilised State would do such a thing, is to deny all 
the teaching of history. We are, of all peoples in the 
world, the least likely to make a gigantic raid upon a civilised 
capital, without a declaration of war, merely to avert a future 
danger ; and we did it, and that not against a “natural 
enemy,” but a Power with which we had never exchanged 
shots for a thousand years. It was Pitt who ordered 
and Nelson who carried out the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen, in a time of peace. solely to avert the surrender 
of the Danish Fleet to Napoleon; and why should we 
expect French Ministers and Generals to be more scrupulous 
than such men? The French also might produce the 
argument of national necessity. Indeed, why should we 
hope them to be scrupulous‘ Suppose M. Gambetta to 
have resolved on the immense wickedness of an invasion 
of England for purposes of conquest, and the inconceiv- 
able misery and world-wide ruin involved in that operation, 
why should he hesitate at the pettier crime of treacherously 
seizing in advance the most important Pass, the possession of 
which might save so many French lives? It has been done a 
hundred times in war when a mountain chain was in question, 
and the sea has no especial sacredness. Our single defence in 
such a case would be the power of blowing-up the Tunnel 
suddenly and unexpectedly, and what would that power be 
worth? A chance, merely. The Premier might think himself 
justified in destroying twenty millions of property, and impair- 
ing twenty-two millions more—for the whole capital of the 
South-Eastern Railway would be paralysed—and stopping 
enormous trades, all on the strength of evidence which he 
probably could not produce—that happened in the Copenhagen 
case—which his rivals would pronounce imaginary, and which 
the people would only half believe; but also, he might not. 
He might be an undecided man, or a man_ expecting 
defeat by the Opposition, or a man paralysed by the 
knowledge that the Tunnel was full of innocent people 
whom his order would condemn to instant death, in a 
form which is at once most painful and most appalling to the 
They would all be drowned in darkness. The 
responsibility would be overwhelming for an individual, and a 
Cabinet, if dispersed, takes hours to bring together. No 
system of shutting up the Tunnel, be it remembered, woald 
do, if the Enylish end were in danger of a coup de main. The 
French engineers, once in possession, would soon remove all arti- 
ficial obstacles, even if they could be made sufficient for the time. 
The Tunnel must be blown up, and the people in it. Con- 
sider, too, the danger of treachery, of the rush on the Tunnel 
being made by Irish Republicans in league with the French, 
while the wires of the telegraph were cut, and all swift com- 
munication between Dover and London suddenly suspended. 
We believe firmly in English bravery when fairly called upon, 
but we do not believe in British information, or in British 
promptitude to destroy property, or sweep away what will be 
described as one of the Wonders of the World. Nobody 
would be to blame, but we should be all unready when the 
Pass was seized. 
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Grant, however, that our fears are exaggerated, though 
they are shared by competent naval and military authorities, 
and then we are in presence of the segond, and perhaps even 
greater danger,—recurrent panic. The English people will 
not adopt the Conscription, even for defence against invasion 
—we mean, of course, a real conscription, with its accompani- 
ments of sufficient officers, sufficient carriage, efficient 
commissariat, and the penalty of death for evasion—until 
they are in presence of some imminent danger; and 
until they have a conscription, they must rely for their 
main defence upon the Channel, for no other can 
give them time. With time, if it is only six weeks, they 
could bring together a very powerful army of drilled men of 
all kinds, who would render the position of any force that 
could be conveyed suddenly by sea speedily untenable; but 
with the Channel crossed by a causeway not in their 
hands at the other end, they could never be secure. There 
would always remain the chance of an occupation of Lon- 
don, which, if it only lasted twelve hours, would destroy 
all credit, make all firms bankrupt, and leave traces 
of its pauperising effects for half a century, besides com- 
pelling us to devote one-tenth of all the strength of each 
successive generation to military purposes. The English 
people, without reasoning, feels the magnitude of that danger, 
and is, consequently, of all peoples the one most liable to 
panic. It would never be sincerely at peace with France, 
never cease to suspect her, never tolerate her active move- 
ments ; and every ten years the ill-feeling would rise to fever- 
heat, and we should either have war, or a panic about war 
nearly as disastrous. A panic of that kind arrests trade for 
years. Every Premier who rose in Paris would be an 
object of incessant attention, and if he displayed the 
smallest tendency to Chauvinism, would be regarded as a 
potential foe, and hated as Napoleon was. We see how it is 
when the stake is only Cairo, and may judge what it would be 
when the stake was national existence or the safety of London. 
So serious do we believe this danger to be, that we expect 
the more far-sighted among French statesmen ere long to per- 
ceive that from the day the Tunnel is opened, the interest 
and the desire of England will be to see France reduced to a 
third-rate Power, existing mainly as a barrier between England 
and Geimany, and as not less unable to project a conquest of 
Great Britainthan Holland or Sweden is. France,in sanction- 
ing such a project, raises up for herself a permanent and a very 
dangerous enemy; while England risks either invasion or 
an immediate and pressing necessity for a conscription on 
the Continental plan. And all these risks are to be incurred 
in order that a few persons shall avoid a few minutes’ sea- 
sickness two or three times in their lives, that Sir Edward 
Watkin shall have a grand reputation, and that a few capital- 
ists shall have another mass of stock to manipulate at dis- 
cretion. We do not believe that even in this age, with its 
mania for rapid and comfortable locomotion, such a project 
will be tolerated, either by Parliament or the Assembly, for an 
hour. 





THE EVIDENCE AS TO THE ANTI-JEWISH RIOTS. 


T the Mansion-House meeting on Wednesday, Lord 
Shaftesbury stated that the narrative of the persecu- 

tion of the Jews in Russia has been “supported by every 
testimony that could possibly be adduced ;’ and farther, that 
‘**the evidence in support of the charges is so overwhelming, 
as to remove all hesitation in believing that they are sub- 
stantially true.” We agree with Lord Shaftesbury that “ if 
one-tenth of all that is stated be true, it is sufficient to 
draw down the indignation of the world;” and from this 
point of view, we heartily sympathise with the speeches made 
at the Mansion House. It is too much, however, to say that 
the charges set out in the Times have been uncontradicted. 
When Lord Shaftesbury speaks of * overwhelming evidence” 
having been offered in support of them, we do not know to 
what he refers. The only evidence that bears in any way on 
the statements in the 7%mes that we have seen is contained 
in a letter from an English resident at Odessa, which 
appeared in the Daily News, and in two letters from a 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, who is vouched for by 
that journal as “an impartial English eye-witness, who knows 
Russia well.” Now, though these letters, especially the 
latter, confirm the narrative of the TZvmes in several 
important particulars, they contradict them in others ; 
and where the statements differ, the testimony of a man 
actually living in Odessa at the time when the riots 





took place, and of another who, though not, as the Pali 
Mall Gazette calls him, an actual eye-witness of the Tiots, 
was still, as he himself tells us, compelled, by the importance 
of his business connections in the towns of Odessa, Kieff, and 
Warsaw, to “ hurry to the spot on receipt of the first news of 
the disturbances of which they were the scene,” is of greater 
value than that of a writer who has confessedly only com- 
piled his narrative at second-hand. It is worth while, there. 
fore, to examine how far the statements in the Z%mes are sus. 
tained, contradicted, or qualified by the testimony of these 
two witnesses. 

First, as regards Kieff. The account in the Times is ag 
follows :— 


“The riot had been definitely announced for the Sunday, and the 
Jews sent a deputation to the Governor, requesting him to call out 
his soldiers to prevent disturbance.. He bluntly refused, saying that 
he would not ‘trouble his soldiers for the sake of a pack of Jews.’ 
During the riot which broke out on the day fixed, the police and the 
soldiers again acted the same part that they had done at Elizabeth. 
grad. The first procedure of the mob had been to storm the dram- 
shops, and, staving in the brandy-casks, to wallow in the spirit, 
During the period of licence that followed, four Jews were killed, 
twenty-five women and girls were violated, of whom five died in con- 
sequence, as was proved at the subsequent trials. At the honse of 
Mordecai Wienarski, the mob, disappointed in the search for plunder, 
caught up his little child, three years old, and brutally threw it out of 
the window. The child fell dead at the feet of a company of Cos. 
sacks who were drawn up outside, yet no attempt was made to arrest 
the murderers. At last, when several houses were set on fire, the 
military received orders to make arrests, which they proceeded to 
execute with much vigour, making 1,500 prisoners, among whom 150 
were Jews, arrested for protecting their lives and properties. No 
less than 2,000 Jews were left without shelter by the dismantling or 
tke burning of their houses, and for the relief of immediate necessi- 
ties a Kieff Committee soon afterwards had to disburse the sum of 
£30,000.” 

The correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette did not reach 
Kieff until order had been completely restored, but even then 
the Jewish quarter of the town,— 


“ Presented an appearance which I shall never forget. Rows of 
houses were completely wrecked. Not only had every article of 
furniture and other property been pillaged and removed, but the very 
deors and windows had been torn off their hinges Huddled 
together in a sort of encampment in the fortress I found some 2,000 
miserable creatures—men, women, and children—who had lost all 
they ever possessed in the world, and were living on the rations 
served ont by the authorities, until the assistance of their co-religion- 
ists shou'd provide them with the possibility of making a fresh start 
in life. Among these poor refugees were not only those who had 
once been rich, but also, as the report issued by the Government 
showed, a very large proportion of industrial labourers, carters, 
porters, and other individuals whose poor lodgings had been wrecked 
and rendered uninhabitable from sheer wantonness. I naturally 
made all possible inquiries as to what had taken place, but beyond 
what the evidence of my own eyes established, I found it most 
difficult to obtain any trustworthy information. The authorities 
resorted to every possible device to prevent the truth being known. 

The criminality of the authorities during the first two days 
of the riots at Kieff was only equalled by the disgraceful attitude 
which they assumed at the subsequent trials of the rioters. The 
Government prosecutor, in his opening speech, distinctly expressed 
sympathy with the motives of the outbreak, and the lightness of the 
majority of the sentences passed showed that his sentiments were 
not unshared by the Court. Among other facts connected with the 
Kieff riots, that mild excuse offered by the authorities as to their un- 
willingness to risk a collision between the soldiers and the mob is 
utterly untenable, as the following facts will prove :—The warehouse 
and dwelling of the Jew merchant with whom I have my most im- 
portant business in Kieff are situated in the central market-place, 
where the first fury of the mob was witnessed, and where the greatest 
numbers assembled. A Russian officer chanced to lodge in this house, 
and to him the Jew merchant, with a promise of money, appealed for 
protection. The officer immediately placed two soldiers at the door 
of the warehouse, and ordered them, with the promise of a reward, to 
protect the entrance. Tho mob several times threatened an attack, 
but the soldiers presented their bayonets, and successfully frightened 
the would-be plunderers. By this means, and at the expense of a 
hundred roubles, my Jew acquaintance preserved his property intact ; 
while within three hundred yards of his door, at the other side of the 
square, he witnessed the wholesale destruction of his neighbours’ 
goods, and the cruel assault on an old man, which took place in the 
presence of the chief authorities of the town, the Cossacks mean- 
while sitting motionless on their horses, awaiting orders which no one 
thought fit to give. Besides the blame for inaction which attaches 
to the authorities at Kieff, it is a sad fact to relate—but one which 
was proved at the trials—that Russian merchants, soldiers, policemen, 
and even an officer, took advantage of the general pillage to secure a 
share of plunder for themselves. It does not appear that at Kieff the 
soldiers openly joined in the work of destruction, but even from the 
Government reports of what occurred in some of the smaller towns 
in the neighbourhood, it is pretty clear that small bodies of military 
who had been ordered out to protect the Jews simply joined the 
rioters, when disturbances actually broke out.” 


At Odessa, according to the Zimes, the riot “ originally 
announced for May was postponed till the Sunday, May 15th, 
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without, however, any precautions being taken by the Governor, 
who had, as usual, been duly warned of the impending out- 
break. Though lasting only for six hours, the riot resulted 
in the death of a Jew named Handelmann, and eleven cases 
of violation are reported, one resulting in death. Here the 
Jews seemed to have been most energetic in their resistance. 
Of the 800 arrests made, 150 were Jews, 26 of whom were 
afterwards charged with carrying revolvers without a permit. 
The police estimated the damage done at 1,137,831 roubles, 
while those more immediately concerned raised the sum to 
three millions.” The correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
on the other hand, says that, taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, nc reasonable blame can be attached to the superior 
officials. The soldiers were called out on the first alarm. 
But the streets were crowded with holiday-makers, who were 
taking no part in the riot, and it was not until orders had 
been given by the Governor to arrest all persons who did 
not at once retire that the troops were able to act with vigour. 
The English resident at Odessa naturally goes at much greater 
length into the particulars of the riot. “It broke out,” he 
says, “‘ towards five o’clock in the afternoon, and by nightfall, 
or nine o’clock at the latest, perfect order was restored. I 
myself was engaged from ten until eleven the same night in 
carefully examining the whole of the points where rioting had 
been attempted, and I met scarcely a civilian in my round. 
Only patrols were to be seen in the streets, and soldiers 
bivouacking for the night in two or three of the more open 
‘square’-like places. The number of Jewish houses and 
shops, whether emptied of their contents or completely 
gutted, on that occasion did not amount to more than twenty.” 
As to the alleged outrages on women, the- English resident 
says that, till he read the account in the Ziimes, he had 
never heard of -even a single case of violation at Odessa; 
nor has he met with any one who has. The correspondent of 
the Fall Mali Gazette is equally without positive information 
as to the alleged violations at Kieff. Women, he says, were 
roughly handled, and occasionally stripped of their clothes, if 
they appeared worth taking; but ‘I did not at the time hear 
that any of them had been otherwise outraged.” Never- 
theless, he adds, with great truth, “ It appears unlikely to me 
that the half-drunken rioters of the lowest classes, who in- 
dulged unchecked during forty-eight hours in every other species 
of excess, should have abstained from insulting the numerous 
defenceless young women who were completely at their mercy, 
especially in the smaller provincial towns, where the rioters 
completed their work of destruction and wreaked their will on 
the wretched Jews and their families, before the possible arrival 
of any military or other force to check them.” 


Of the riot at Warsaw, the Times says but little; but 
the correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette declares that, 
in his view, “ based upon a certain knowledge of the facts, 
the authorities in that town, far from imitating the example 
given in Odessa, were, if possible, even more culpable 
than those in Kieff; for it was certainly fully forty-eight 
hours after the first outbreak in Warsaw before any pre- 
tence was made at taking effective measures to restore order.” 
It is, we think, almost certain that some, at least, of the 
horrors described by the Times are exaggerations, and have 
been added to the original narratives in course of transmis- 
sion, On the other hand, there is every reason to believe 
that these exaggerations have a foundation in fact, and that 
where they are in error, it is rather in adding to the number 
of the crimes committed, and in taking it for granted that 
crimes committed here and there were committed everywhere, 
than in actual invention. That the statement in the Tiines 
is founded en wholly incorrect information, as regards the con- 
duct of the officials at Odessa, is plain; but it seems, unfortu- 
nately, to be substantially correct as regards the conduct of 
the officials at Kieff and Warsaw. If a hundred roubles could 
Secure military protection for one Jew’s house, it would have 
been perfectly possible to give military protection to all the 
Jews’ houses. We should remember, however, that the 
Russian Government removed the Governor of Kieff for 
not repressing the riots more efficiently; which at least 
Proves that they do mean to discourage and to punish remiss 
Officials. But the inaction of the officials is only what is 
to be expected from the general temper of the laws relating 
to the Jews. Wherever a section of the population are 
systematically treated as alien, and placed under vexatious 
disabilities, the officials will regard the protection of them 
as at best a secondary duty. Violence directed against 
them will eventually be checked, lest the infection should extend 
inconyeniently far ; but it will be checked languidly, and with 








a contemptuous conviction that the victims deserve the half, 
if not the whole, of what they get. Equality before the law 
is an indispensable condition of that automatic protection which 
a Government owes to all its subjects. Until the Russian 
Government learns this elementary truth, outbreaks such as 
that which now scandalises Europe will be certain to recur, 
and to be dealt with in the half-hearted fashion in which the 
anti-Jewish riots have been dealt with. 





MR. BLAINE’S GREAT IDEA. 

R. BLAINE, lately Secretary of State at Washington, 
has fallen from power, and his plans having been pub- 
lished, and repudiated by the people, are no longer of im- 
portance; but they have an historical interest, nevertheless, 
and an interest, too, as the plans of a man who may yet be 
President of the United States. His views, as stated in his 
despatches written while General Garfield was lying ill, and in 
his speech last week to an interviewer, read like the dreams of 
an American Lord Lytton, intoxicated with his own talk and his 
own fantasies ; but there is a thread of serious purpose running 
through them all. Wild as the notion seems at first-sight, we 
incline, as we study Mr. Blaine’s strange arguments, and especially 
his recent assertion that if his policy is not carried out, “ both 
Peru and Chili will fall under the absolute domination of 
Great Britain,” to agree with his American critics, and to 
believe that he seriously meant war. He meant, in his de- 
spatches exaggerating the claims of Chili and the ruin of 
Peru, and hinting at armed interference, to provoke the former 
plucky and slightly vain-glorious little State into a defiance, 
and then to attack her, obtaining after the victory, on 
which he counted securely, either a general Protectorate of 
Peru, which American agents, it appears, had suggested 
would be popular in that country, or the cession of 
some Peruvian port, and thenceforward to claim reputa- 
tion with his countrymen as a statesman who had 
greatly extended American dominion and renown. Whether 
he intended to go still farther, and establish a Protectorate of 
all South America—for he had just ordered Mr. Trescott to 
visit Rio Janeiro on his return, and ask the Emperor of Brazil 
to join the South-American Republics in a new “ Confederacy ° 
—it is now impossible to judge; but he certainly meant this 
much, and hoped to secure it by inflaming American jealousy 
against Great Britain. There is no other explanation of 
his astounding statements that “the hand of England is 
heavy on Peru at every turn;” that the victory of Chili will 
give a“ tremendous impetus ” to British commerce ; that Eng- 
land, if his policy fails, “ will have absolute domination in both 
Chili and Peru ;” and that though he admires English boldness 
in pushing her commercial power, he dislikes to see it dis- 
played at the expense of America. It was for this end 
evidently that he started the question of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, and wrote the recent despatch almost ordering 
Great Britain to give that treaty up, under pain of 
seeing it repudiated, and of being herself regarded at 
Washington as an unfriendly Power. His idea was, as we 
conceive, that if the two countries could be made to 
quarrel, he could represent Chili as a client of Great Britain, 
and so obtain public sympathy in an attack on her, nominally 
in defence of moderation and Peru. He cannot have believed 
that England cared about either State, but he hoped, by say- 
ing she did, to avoid the imputation of attacking a pigmy foe. 
It seems almost monstrous, but if we exchange Great Britain 
for Russia and Chili for Afghanistan, it is exactly what 
the Beaconsfield Cabinet did, and is very nearly as well justi- 
fied. The “Monroe doctrine” does for the object to be 
defended, just as well as “ the safety of India.” In both in- 
stances, the true purpose was to gain reputation at home and 

in the world by “smashing into something cheap.” 

Mr. Blaine’s schemes have been prematurely revealed, and 
have been so promptly and clearly repudiated by the American 
people, that it is useless to discuss, to ridicule, or even to 
censure them, but there is one question we want to ask. Mr. 
Blaine is a man who has pushed himself to the forefront in 
his own country, who is said by all his admirers to be “ bril- 
liant,” who has a real hold over a large section of the Repub- 
lican Party, and whose chance of a nomination for the Presi- 
dency is by no means dead. He is a very acute man of 
business, very influential in the management of a great 
railway, and possessed of an almost unrivalled experi- 
ence of the working of Parties in the United States. 
What makes such a man believe that an outburst of 
rampant Jingoism would greatly attract his countrymen, and 
improve his own chances of the Presidency? He must have 
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believed that, or he would not have chosen such a moment, 
a moment of brief independence, in which to commence, with- 
out orders—though he says he had Vice-President Arthur’s 
sonsent—such a bizarre line of action. Was he merely mis- 
taken as to the true feeling of his countrymen, as Lord 
Beaconsfield undoubtedly was? or does there exist within the 
Union a true Jingo Party, desirous to begin magnificent enter- 
prises, to “‘ make the Union felt,” and to extend still further the 
boundaries of a dominion not even yet filled up? That there 
was once such a party, we all know; but Northerners all 
tell us that it was guided by Southerners, and that its motive- 
power was not so much the desire of vain-glory, as a cold cal- 
culation that as slave labour exhausted the soil rapidly, the 
planters must move southward. Is there, perchance, some 
lingering of that spirit still, though, of covrse, guided by some 
different calculation; or is Mr. Blaine a mere dreamer, an 
American Lord Lytton, who thinks that all masses of men are 
idiots, to be carried away by sounding periods about honour, and 
interests, and commercial domination? We cannot answer the 
question ; but we know for certain that if there are many 
Mr. Blaines in the Union, and if they ever succeed in carrying 
the people with them, even the resources of the United States, 
which seem so limitless and are so very great, will speedily be 
frittered away. To risk a quarrel with England in order to 
gain a victory over Chili, seems the very madness of diplomacy ; 
but, alas! we did the same thing, and our Mr. Blaine, in his 
speech of Wednesday, shows that he is still proud of it all. 
It is not really much more mad or bad to declare war on 
Chili lest England should obtain a foothold in South America, 
than to declare war on Afghanistan lest Russia should approach 
too near the “ gates of India.” Who knows? If the gates of 
India are in the Suleiman—though we always enter by sea— 
why should not the gates of the United States be somewhere 
in the Andes ? 


THE WISH TO BELIEVE. ~ 

R. WILFRID WARD, in an extremely thoughtful and 

able dialogue on “The Wish to Believe,” which appears 

in the new number of the Nineteenth Century, maintains that 
it is very far from true that in the case of any serious belief, the 
wish is father to the thought. On the contrary, he holds,—or 
at least the chief interlocutor in the dialogue, whom we take to 
be the spokesman of the author, holds,—that the more we wish 
to believe in anything which it is of the first importance to us 
to find true, the less importance do we attach to our own wishes 
as affecting the truth, nay, the more jealously do we guard 
ourselves against being misled by these wishes. When, on the 
other hand, itis not of any critical importance to us to know the 
truth, when it is of much more importance to us to be able to 
indulge comfortably a dream of our own as if it were the 
truth, than to know what is truth, and what is not, then Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward holds that the wish is often father to the thought. 
For example,—the example is ours, not his, we will give his own 
example directly,—a man finds that his hereditary religious creed 
is an obstacle in his way in some important concern of life. It 
hinders his chance of marrying the wife on whom his heart is set, 
or it hinders his chance of moving in the social circles in which it 
is his ambition to move. If this be his only reason for being 
well inclined to reconsider his faith, and see the error of his 
ways, and, indeed, to adopt, if he can, the creed which will aid 
his suit, or help him in his social aspirations, it is very likely 
that the wish will be father to the thought of a change of 
belief. What he really desires is not to know the actual truth, 
but to be able to take up a certain attitude of mind without 
conscious insincerity,—that is, to have sufficient to say for 
it to render this attitude of mind tolerably consistent with 
self-respect. And in that case, the wish not so much 
to believe, as to entertain a view that may do duty for 
belief, will probably render it very easy to entertain that 
view, and will hoodwink the mind to the fact that this view 
is not in any strict sense a belief at all, but is only such an 
equivalent for it as the mental and moral proprieties require. 
But, if, on the contrary, the man’s one desire is to be sure that 
what he believes corresponds to reality—that by believing it 
he will not be living in a fool’s paradise of hope, but will know 
the truth about the highest end of life, and about the great 
hereafter, then the desire to believe this or that, will not in the 
least help him to the belief, unless he can find evidence that is 
to his mind demonstrative that the belief is true. So far from 


being able to hoodwink himself by any juggle between his wish 
and the reality, he will find it all the more difficult to believe as 





really true what he wishes to find true; his strong wish will 
make him all the more unable to be credulous in the matter, 
The very strength of his wish will render him nervously sensitive 
to the weakness of the evidence for what he wishes to believe, 
where it is weak, and to the strength of the opposite case, 
where it is strong; he will be in the condition of mind of 
the father or mother who is listening to a consultation of 
physicians on the crisis through which a beloved child is 
passing. He will hear what can be said on the side of hope with 
hungry avidity, but he will hear what can be said on the side 
of despair with at least an equal passion of appreciation of its 
significance and terror. He will be almost overwhelmingly 
afraid to hope; he will dwell even more intensely than he ought 
on the grounds of fear; and he will be in the end much slower 
than the physician himself to anticipate recovery. Such we 
understand to be Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s view of the relation of the 
wish to believe, to actual and genuine belief. And now we 
will give his own illustration of the connection between the 
two :— 


“¢Then,’ said Darlington, slowly, ‘as I understand you, you hold 
that where there is a real anxiety and wish about the thing—an 
honest desire for the truth of the thing, and not merely for the 
pleasure of the thought—that desire makes you less ready rather than 
more ready to believe.’ ‘ Precisely,’ said Walton; ‘a shallow, self- 
deceitful thought, called only by a misnomer “ belief,’”? may well 
enough be the result of wishing to believe; but true conviction never, 
I remember well a lady of my acquaintance who used to think her 
nephew a perfect paragon of perfection, and far the cleverest man 
at his college at Oxford. She sucked in eagerly all the civil things 
that people said in his favour, and systematically disbelieved less 
flattering reports. Here was one sort of belief. It arose from her 
wish—but her wish for what? That her nephew should really be 
the cleverest and most successful man?’ ‘I suppose so,’ said Ashley, 
unguardedly. ‘ Not entirely so, Ithink,’ said Walton; ‘but mainly from 
her wish for the satisfaction of thinking that he was so. The actual 
fact was of secondary importance to her; but it is of primary im- 
portance to him who wants a real and deep conviction. I remember, 
too, in that very case that the truth of this was evidenced in a most 
amusing manner when this brilliant nephew was trying for a fellow- 
ship which was of some consequence to him, She paid far more 
attention to and was rendered far more anxious by arguments against 
the probability of his success, and seemed very doubtful as to the 
result—quite prepared for his failure; and why? Because here it 
was the fact of his success which was of moment, and not the pleasure 
of her own subjective impression.’ ”’ 


And again, Mr. Wilfrid Ward illustrates the same conception 
of the relation between the wish to have a decent excuse for 
believing, on the one hand, and the earnest wish to believe, if it 
be possible to believe truly, on the other, by a second hypothesis 
which may seem to some to cast an even stronger light on 
the discussion :— 


“¢Well,’ said Walton, ‘I have been trying while you were talking 
to see the essential distinction between the cases that have been cited 
on both sides. I think I can point it out by an example which has 
occurred to me, which I think you will admit to be true to nature. 
There are two very different states of mind— anxiety that something 
should be really true, and the wish to have the pleasure of believing 
something. Here are two pictures. First take some lazy, comfort- 
loving, and selfish man. He is walking with a companion on a sea- 
beach. No one is visible near him. Suddenly he hears what he 
takes to be the shriek of a drowning man, beyond some rocks at the 
end of the beach. His companion thinks it is only children at play. 
The rocks are hard to climb, and at some distance off. The man is 
readily persuaded that it is only children at play, and that there is no 
call on him to climb the rocks, or assist anybody. There is one atti- 
tude of mind—one picture. Now for another. An affectionate 
mother is placed in exactly the same circumstances as my lazy man. 
She thinks she recognises in the shriek her son’s voice. Her com- 
panion says it is only children at play; but this does not satisfy her. 
She entreats him to help her to climb the rocks, and they arrive just 
in time to rescue her son—for it is her son—from drowning. Now, 
surely you won’t deny that the mother would be far more desirous to 
be convinced that her son was not drowning than the lazy man in 
the parallel case; yet her wish, far from making her believe it, only 
makes her take all the more pains to satisfy herself as to the true 
state of the case. Genuine conviction that the fact is really as she 
hoped is what she wants; and wishing for it does not help her a bit 
to get it. Our other friend, on the contrary, was not really and truly 
anxious to ascertain the fact. He wished to banish an unpleasant 
idea from his mind. I do not think he was truly or deeply convinced 
that there was no call on him to climb the rocks. He was not anxious 
to be convinced that there was no call; he only cared to think that 
there was none. He did not care to adjust his mind to the fact at 
all; he only wished to have a comfortable idea, and to banish an un- 
comfortable suspicion. He was not anxious that the fact should be 
as he wished ; if he had been, he would have used every means to 
ascertain whether it were so or not.’ ” 


We hold that Mr. Wilfrid Ward is substantially right in 
the very important distinction here drawn. In other words, 
we are quite willing to admit that the earnest desire to believe 
in a particular state of facts of vast importance to the person 
entertaining that desire, does not usually tend to make men 
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in general more credulous of that belief. It has that effect on 
what are called sanguine or optimistic men,—that is, on men of 
a special temperament, who are in the habit of confounding their 
eager wishes with their confident expectations. On the other 
hand, it has the opposite effect on men of the pessimistic turn 
of mind, who are in the habit of thinking that what they very 
earnestly hope for, is hardly possible. But on mankind in 
general, on men whose temperament is neither specially san- 
guipe, nor specially the reverse, we agree with Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward that the keener the desire, the less disposed we are, as a 
rule, to mistake the mere desire for evidence of the thing desired. 
But this conclusion, valuable and important as it is, does not 
by any means exhaust the question as to what the total influence 
of a desire to believe, on the actual state of human belief, is. 
And some further light on this subject may, we think, be arrived 
at, by asking what the causes are by virtue of which optimists 
are made credulous of the things they hope, and pessimists are 
made credulous of the things they fear. We believe that, in 
the main, optimists become optimists through the habit of fixing 
their attention much more vividly and steadily on those tenden- 
cies which indicate the result they desire to believe in, than 
they fix them on the causes which tend to bring about the 
disappointment of their hopes; and that pessimists become 
pessimists by the habit of vividly dwelling on the causes which 
tend to produce the events which they fear, and passing over, 
comparatively speaking, those which are of better omen, And 
the same thing happens, though from other causes, in the 
case of persons of average temperament. Wherever a man 
who is neither optimist nor pessimist in ordinary affairs 
knows very much more of the modus operandi of the set 
of causes leading to one result, than he does of those leading 
to an opposite result, he is almost sure to exaggerate the 
chances of the result with the approaches to which he is so 
much more familiar than he is with the approaches to the 
opposite result. Take the case of two tolerably equal players at 
chess, neither of them particularly inclined to expect what they 
wish for, or to anticipate what they fear. Each of them, how- 
ever, knows his own plans and his own strategy much better 
than he can possibly know those of his antagonist; and the re- 
sult is that, however strongly experience may asseverate that till 
the game is really won his antagonist has just as good a chance 
as he, you will, on interrogating them, almost always find that 
each player believes himself to have the advantage, long before 
he really has gained any advantage worth the name. It is an 
illusion due to having preoccupied your imagination with all 
the modes by which you may gain the victory, and having 
failed to appreciate equally,—because you had no equal insight 
into your adversary’s plans,—the modes by which you may be 
crushed. Of course, even in such a case as this, temperament 
tells. A sanguine player will be much more completely occu- 
pied with his own plans for victory than a timid player,—and 
consequently, he will be even more sure that he has got a 
definite advantage, when he has got nothing of the kind, than 
a timid player. But even the timid player will often be found 
to have over-calculated his chances of success, not from any 
predisposition so to do (for his predisposition is the other way), 
but because his mind is much more occupied with the avenues 
which would lead to success, than it is with the avenues that 
would lead to failure. Indeed, we are strongly disposed to 
believe that what is called a cheerful or sanguine temperament 
does not really affect at all the estimates formed of particular 
evidence ; but that what it does affect is the choice of the 
evidence to which special attention is paid, and the choice of 
the evidence which is allowed to fall into the shadow. A 
Sanguine man will see the weakness of a weak case as well 
as another, but his mind dwells more constantly and vividly 
on the strong evidence which favours the belief he wishes to 
entertain, and less constantly and vividly on the strong 
evidence against that belief, while in the mind of a timid and 
fearful man just the reverse takes place, and so it comes to 
pass that the mind of each is disproportionately influenced by 
the kind of evidence on which it has most anxiously dwelt. 
Even with people who are neither sanguine nor fearful, the 
same kind of thing happens, wherever there are other circum- 
stances helping them to master one side of a case, and to keep 
the other hidden from them. And on the whole, we should say 
that any man who has forced his mind to weigh carefully all 
that is advanced against a belief that he wishes to entertain, 
and is still satisfied that that belief is true, need not fear that 
the wish is, in his case, father to the belief. With a certain 





kind of mind, the wish to believe is just as likely to be father 
to a disbelief; and in any case, the way in which the wish 
biases towards belief is, we take it, not a direct way, but 
depends on securing an amount of attention to one side of the 
case disproportionate to that which is given to the other side of 
the case. 


ARISTOCRATIC SPECULATORS. 

HE rush of the Continental Aristocracy to speculate on the 
Bourse revealed in the history of the Union Générale, is 

a very curious feature in modern social history. It is not that 
the desire of the aristocracy for money is new, for that has 
always existed, but that this special manifestation of it is so 
novel. From the earliest times, we suspect, and certainly from 
very early times, men of high family have thought that large 
means were either essential to their position, or naturally per- 
tained to it, and have displayed a certain recklessness in secur- 
ing them. The Roman patrician who could count back to the 
Ktruscans, still plundered provinces, whipped his defaulting 
creditors in his own dungeons, and lent money to provincials at 
rates which sometimes provoked cruelly-punished rebellions. 
The great noble of the times of chivalry married an heiress “ by 
order of the King,”—that is, virtually, by force; exacted ransom 
from his captives on the most exorbitant scale, sometimes ruin- 
ing them utterly; and, when all other means failed, stopped the 
passing trader to take violent toll. Later on, great nobles in 
Germany took wages from the rich clericals for support in their 
quarrels; and in France, Law’s schemes were backed by half 
the aristocracy, and finally overthrown by a coup struck by a 
Prince of the Blood, the Prince de Conti, worthy of the 
shrewdest of Jewish or American speculators on ’Change. 
Jay Gould never thought of anything half so clever. The 
modern noble on the Continent has reduced heiress-hunting 
to a system, so many millions of francs, or florins, or marks 
counting against so much corruption of blood, till even the in- 
veterate Catholic prejudice against Jewish descent has given 
way ; and in England, being possessed of the soil, the noble has 
taken to exploiting his own estates, opening mines, draining 
morasses, or levying heavy tolls for permission to build on his city 
lands. It has been most advantageous for England that Dukes 
have cut canals, and Earls have opened collieries, and great 
gentlemen have bred sheep, and planted turnips, and embarked 
in deep draining; but we suspect if the Dukes of Bridgewater, 
and Earls Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Coke, and Mr. Chaplin had 
not seen their way to great incomes, those great experiments 
for which they got and deserved such credit would never have 
been made. Of late years, indeed, the cadets of great families 
have even entered into trade, and the sons of wealthy Peers are 
found doing the most ordinary business—selling tea or execut- 
ing orders on ’Change—and doing it fairly well. No Peer of 
Parliamert yet owns a big shop or advertises his horse-mart, 
but a good many of high degree own businesses of one kind or 
another; and one with a splendid historic name made during 
the prevalence of that mania all the best instruments for the 
game of croquet. Desiring money and fond of the excitement 
of gambling, it is natural they should turn to the Stock Ex- 
change, where money is occasionally made, and gambling always 
goes on, on so great a scale. The number of great people who 
have recently been “bulls’’ or “ bears”’ is very considerable, and 
they have not invariably lost. They are horribly embarrassed 
by a kind of ignorance of facts, which is one result of our 
Public-School system, and by the circumstance, which they 
never fully recognise, that they are on occasion playing against 
loaded dice,—that is, against a rise or fall of prices which 
may be regulated by an interior Ring ; but they have the advan- 
tage of their courage, their rapid decision, and that habit of 
not exaggerating to themselves which comes of being at the 
top. Openly to enter the speculating firms has, however, 
hitherto been unusual, but the last reserve has recently given 
way. The governing list of the Union Générale—which had a 
Duke for Chairman—contains some of the greatest and most 
respected names of France, great ladies bought its shares 
recklessly, and the investigation now in progress will, 
it is believed, show a dozen families of the “ Best” either 
injured in fortune—one well-known noble has lost £680,000 
—or besmirched in reputation by its failure. The cor- 
respondents report exactly the same facts from Vienna; 
there, as in Paris, great nobles, under some thin pre- 
text of religious partisanship or patriotism, having entered 
into partnerships with speculators who promised millions, but 
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looked for them chiefly to the credulity of the public. A good 
deal can be made by loans to proprietors of “ undeveloped” 
estates, by “ financing ” railways which will pay some day, and 
by sharing the profits of adroit regraters, but 75 per cent. can- 
not. It would have taken quite that per-centage to have justified 
the hopes of some of those who invested in recently collapsed 
undertakings; and it is difficult to believe that some of the 
nobles did not, like their low-born friends, trust for their gains 
to the incapacity of the investing public to count. 

We confess we regard this latest degradation of the Aris- 
tocracy of Europe with a certain regret. We have only a historic 
sympathy with the claim of birth, not perceiving that the 
Kings, who have that claim in perfection, exhibit more virtue, 
or more ability, or more heroism, or even more general 
force of character, than the lowlier born; but still it takes 
many elements to make up a picturesque or varied civilisa- 
tion, and birth has always been one of them. It is an incom- 
municable quality,—the “self-made man” cannot buy it or 
manufacture it; and, like all “ gifts,” all powers, that is, which 
come to the possessor without his volition, it has its own benefits 
for mankind, A competent aristocrat of the good kind may be 
useful in ways his competitor cannot rival,—may, for example, 
support a “tone” which is of the highest value to civilisa- 
tion. Itis good that there should exist a few living men who 
are linked with history ; who are somebodies without effort, and 
therefore independent of strain; who do not want favour, and 
can, therefore, be themselves, and whose opinion is a check 
upon strugglers in the race. Democracy must win, for a few 
centuries at all events, and among the permanent dangers of 
democracy are the absence of checks, a force so complete and 
resistless that those who can conciliate it feel no restraint, and 
a hunger after material rewards. We fear lest the great 
democrat of A.D. 2000 should own no law but public favour, 
and seek as his first object a grand fortune. ‘The first check 
on him must be his own educated conscience, and the second, 
educated popular opinion; but the third, the scorn of an 
opinion whose influence, which is self-derived, is not to be 
despised. Good aristocrats can do nothing to a democrat 
who succeeds, but it is an annoyance to the latter to 
feel that the former despise his conduct, and have force 
enough, even if it be unaccountable or accidental force, to make 
their opinion effective. We have never felt quite sure that the 
comparative freedom we enjoy in this couutry from political 
pillage, concussion—or use of official knowledge to win money— 
and bribe-taking has not been due in some measure to the in- 
fluence on opinion exercised by a class which places many 
things above money, and looks upon the laxity which the 
pursuit of money induces with a strongly expressed disdain. 
Birth may be no credit to a man, but it is a better kind of credit 
than money, because its owner cannot have stained himself 
in seeking its possession; and its possessors, if they check 
the rage for money, are useful to the community. But then 
they must be free of it themselves, visibly free; and they will 
not remain so, if their foremost men engage in vast schemes of 
“financing speculation.” It is customary in some quarters, 
presumably Liberal, to say that they are right; that the nobles 
who enter banks and finance-houses, and those curious pawn- 
broking shops which profess to assist agriculture, are only 
following the “ Venetian example,” and “ dignifying commerce,” 
and “removing a barrier between classes;” but we, though 
strong Liberals too, doubt all that. The commerce of the 
Venetian nobles found them and left them dissolute tyrants ; 
commerce has its own dignity, apart from birth; and the barrier 
between classes, as to methods of making money, is precisely the 
one it is desirable to keep up. The use of an aristoccrat—if he 
has a use, and if he has not, whence the permanence of the 
illusion that he has ?—is to keep aloof from all that mud, to 
say and feel that it is mud, and to be coldly arrogant to those 

. who, having traversed the mud, loudly aver that they are clean. 
His business in life is to show that it is possible to be indivi- 
dual without being rich, to be powerful without pleasing a 
mob, to be on the side of the things that are best, and yet lose 
no importance. When he forgets that use and that business, 
the aristocrat becomes useless to mankind, or rather injuri- 
ous, because he helps with the feeble to dignify practices which 
are not only wrong and bad, but essentially ignoble, mean, and 
base. The noble cannot teach their badness a bit more power- 


fully than any other decent Christian of the same capacity, but 
he can teach their vulgarity, and that is his true réle in life. 
Whether the heir of a great house wins or loses by the Union 


Générale matters nothing, except to himself and his kinsfolk- 
but that he should be in that mess at all is a derogation which 
if aristocracy has any social use, impairs its usefulness. One 
need not believe in Bishops or hold all bets immoral to think a 
betting Bishop an offender; and a great noble who, believing 
that he has early information, stakes his fortune on a rise in 
Shares based on public credulity, is just like a betting Bishop, 
He impairs to the extent of his powers and his influence, the 
reputation, and therefore the usefulness, of his Order. 

But should nobles never trade? We fear, for we know that ~ 
the opinion is a most unpopular one, that it comes to that, 
There is no harm in trading, and much good; but then, also, 
there is good, and more good, in the existence of a class which 
does not trade, which is not interested in Stocks, which 
thinks of other things, even if they be not higher things, 
and so helps, at all events, to widen the ideal of life, 
There is nothing very noble in tile drains, or in dilettante 
art, or in feeble philanthropy, or in soldiering at home; but 
we would rather see the man conspicuous for birth take to any 
one of those popular lines of life, than struggling with pro- 
fessionals to snatch smelling morsels in that foul pool of 
agiotage. A peacock is not a very useful bird, but, after all, 
he “ peacocks,” and is not ennobled, but degraded, by quarreling 
with the vultures for bits of carrion, which they very seldom 
give him, after all. If, in addition to the quarrelling, he loses 
his tail in the fight, and returns without his one good quality, 
he is only an ugly bird of degree, with a most disagreeable 
voice. 





WIVES IN TRAINING. 
IR JAMES HANNEN has had before him a case in which 
a man, marrying a woman under circumstances which 
gave him some power over her, though not the power which he 
supposed, forced upon her a prenuptial agreement, in which 
there was one of the oddest clauses that ever entered the head 
of a marrying man. This hero appears to have been urging the 
woman to learn “ piano, singing, reading, writing, speaking, 
and deportment,” and now gets her to agree that if within four 
months, with the loan of his harmonium, those accomplish- 
ments are not mastered, the marriage shall be null and void. 
Whether he really believed in the validity of this chivalric 
sttpulation does not much matter; the vulgar think the words 
“ whereas ” and ‘‘ aforesaid ’? can do wonders, and even educated 
writers make strange mistakes concerning the law of marriage. 
But the story suggests a hundred cases, recorded and unrecorded, 
in which men have endeavoured to train up wives for them- 
selves beforehand, or have, after marriage, struggled to educate 
them to their will. The lighter aspects of the latter case are 
too common in story-book and farce to need more than a pass- 
ing reference; but it has a serious aspect too, which also has 
been touched by poets, novelists, and moralists. 
Suisirauionte: “Never was a man’s heart caught 
By graces he himself had taught,” 
is the dictum of Frederick’s mother, in Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
“Faithful for Ever,” and it is true, whatever nambypamby 
writers may pretend to the contrary. Of course, the poet refers 
not to undesigned teaching or unconscious learning, in which 
man and wife, like any other friends, help to modify each other, 
but to deliberate efforts on the part of the husband to work his 
wife up to a certain model, efforts such as we may imagine 
James Mill to have made early in his married life. ‘“ More to 
the right! more to the left!” Mrs. Wragge may have borne 
that sort of education, but the average woman will either rebel 
or die under it. 

There is another case within our scope, however, in which 
what is called married happiness has been attained. We mean, 
the case in which a man, taking a fancy to a girl (perhaps very 
young), and admiring her character and abilities, sets her apart 
quietly, waits for a few years before he speaks to her of marriage, 
and in the meanwhile has her educated in a way of his own, 
or at least in a way which the girl did not naturally look for. 
There is no question of love, in the finer sense, here, but of 
ordinary attachment, pitched, perhaps, a little higher than 
usual; more carefully cherished, more thoughtfully led on to 
its natural end. A sort of romance about such a case, of course, 
there is; but, after all, when a man makes a call every now and 
then to see how his “intended ’—the word acquires a new force 
in that view—is getting on, and generally how near she comes 
to pattern, there is something about it which reminds you of 





watching how the bread rises, or how the stuff takes the dye. 
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Of course, too, there may be worse accidents than even the 
pread’s not rising at all. But there are many fortunate cases. 

Thomas Day, the author of “Sandford and Merton,” made 
experiments in wife-training which are among the drollest 
things on record; but they were failures of a kind to wake up 
even the creator of the portentous Mr. Barlow to the presence 
jn life of factors too high for him. It was all very well for Mr. 
Barlow to discourse to Mr. Merton of “ Polemo, who, from a 
debauched young man, became a celebrated philosopher and a 
model of virtue, only by attending a single moral lecture ;” but 
when it came to two skittish lasses, Mr. Day discovered that 
many moral lectures were needed, and that he was not the right 
lecturer for the desk. Mr. Day was a man of true humanity, 
magnanimity, and earnestness ; and, perhaps, the most simple- 
hearted optimist that ever lived. He flourished within the fifty 
years that preceded the great French Revolution, and endeay- 
oured to model his own life and that of others upon the example 
of “the most virtuous Greeks and Romans.” He was most 
generous with his money, but had “a great contempt for 
polished society,” and for the existing systems of female 
education. He resolved to find a young woman who should 
have, or should have instilled into her, all manner of “ litera- 
ture and science, moral and patriotic philosophy,” and then to 
marry her. She would then be a fit mother for such children 
as he felt he had a right to look for, and would assist him in 
bringing them up “ fearless and intrepid as a Spartan woman,” 
and otherwise fitted for “stubborn virtue and high exertion.’ 
Having procured testimonials to character, Mr. Day proceeded 
to the Foundling Hospital at Shrewsbury, and fixed upon two 
girls, one fair and one dark, whom he named Lucretia and 
Sabrina respectively. Of these British foundlings the philo- 
sophical Mr. Day resolved to make Roman or Grecian heroines 
and having thus secured two strings to his bow, to marry one of 
them. He entered into heavy money bonds for their education, 
apprenticeship, &c.,and for providing one or both with a marriage 
portion. Mr. Day’s next step was to take Lucretia and Sabrina 
to France, and, in order that they might imbibe “no ideas but 
such as he chose to communicate,” he travelled alone, except 
for Philosophy, who was, of course, with him. The two misses, 
however, “ harassed and perplexed him nota little,” pulled each 
other’s hair, and took the small-pox both at once. This was 
awkward, even for a philosopher, especially as the girls screamed 
and cried if any human being came to their bedside who could 
not speak English. To be menial nurse to two such girls was 
an uneasy task; but Mr. Day was equal to it, and also to saving 
both their lives, when they were upset in a boat on the Rhone. 
Sabrina being felt to be the favourite, after this short trial, 
Lucretia was handsomely apprenticed; and Mr. Day now bent 
all his energies to the purpose of training the brunette in “the 
characteristic virtues of Arria, Portia, and Cornelia.” He tested 
her truthfulness and discretion by confiding secrets to her, but 
she immediately passed these on to the servants. ‘This would 
never do. She would not study, but preferred skipping and 
jumping about, or even less profitable idleness. Neither would 
she acquire fortitude. When Day, with a smile, dropped melted 
sealing-wax on her arm, she screeched and wept; and when he 
surreptitiously let off pistols under the table, she ran to the 
window and cried “ Murder!” This was neither Sparta, Athens, 
nor Rome, and Mr. Day decided to drop it. He placed 
Sabrina at school, and began to seek a wife already trained. 
Being rejected by one accomplished and excellent lady, on 
account of his “austere singularities,’ he went to Paris, to 
learn dancing and deportment, and, returning in high feather, 
paid fresh court to this dame. To his immense grief, she was 
thrown into fits of horror. by his elegant contortions, and told 
him she preferred “ Thomas Day, blackguard, to ‘Thomas Day, 
fine gentleman.” With another lady he was more successful, 
and passed with her a few years of “ happiness.” Yet, it is not 
encouraging to read that he made “ experiments ”’ even on her, 
and that, in deference to Mr. Day’s dislike of music, she put 
away her harpsichord and many innocent luxuries. This incur- 
able philosopher fell a victim to one of his own “ experiments,” 
in mounting a horse of his own training; the animal resented 
an “austere singularity ” on his master’s part, threw him, and 
kicked him fatally on the head. He died childless. 

It is certain that “ he tasted love with half his mind, nor ever 
drank the inviolate spring where nearest Heaven,” who at any 
time formed to himself the plan of training a wife to suit his 
own notions. A late essayist has, in three of his books, drawn 
the same female figure—first as Gretchen, and last as “ the 








Ainah,” always as a woman beloved and looked up to—and has 
taken some pains to ridicule the sort of stress which Sir James 
Hannen’s suitor laid upon “speech,” spelling, and the like, in 
his ridiculous agreement; always representing the heroine as a 
woman of great intelligence, richness of character, and true 
feminine modesty, and yet as a woman who wanted much more 
than four months’ training before she could either “ speak ” or 
“deport ” herself properly. This raises what might be a some- 
what nervous subject to discuss, with one’s eye upon “ Society ;” 
and we had better dismiss it by the old ballad formula, “ Love 
will find out the way.” 





“THE CYNIC” AT THE GLOBE THEATRE. 


=m Mr. Herman Merivale’s clever play would make a 
capital novel, was one of the impressions made by 
witnessing the performance of Zhe Cynic upon the mind 
of the present writer, then unaware that the well-known 
dramatist had appealed to public opinion in the character 
of a writer of fiction, and that “ Faucit of Balliol” is The 
Cynic, in three volumes. That impression is produced partly” 
by the qualities of the play, but chiefly by its defects, which are 
such as the scope and freedom of a novel do away with. 
Count Lestrange, the Cynic—whom everybody hates and 
fears, who says to himself, “ Evil, be thou my good,” and 
then “goes and does it,” with the aid of associates who 
are “mostly fools,’—though he be drawn with all the force 
and cleverness that characterise the Count Lestrange of the 
play (the present writer has not read the novel), requires more 
accounting for than is possible in dramatic composition. 
Again, the women are unpleasing ; we cannot see enough of their 
past, with its extenuating circumstances, to be reconciled to them, 
or interested in the rescue of one of them—Lady Luscombe— 
from the threat to use her letters against her, by which the 
Cynic—a scoundrel of the deepest dye, but, as it appears in 
the end, a feeble exponent of his own philosophy—induces her to 
enter into a conspiracy against the peace and honour of her own 
“ward.” Daisy Brent, the wife of an objectionable person, 
absent, “ where husbands ought to be, in India,” stands in 
that relation to Lady Luscombe, a wealthy widow, whose conduct 
as a wife has clearly been debateable. On the stage, Lady 
Luscombe is simply detestable, until the last act, when she 
redeems her character to some extent. She is in the power 
of the Cynic, and she makes an odious compact with him, as 
the price of the restoration of her letters, to induce her 
ward to drift into the danger of dishonour, by inviting 
to her house Guy Faucit, Daisy’s old whom she 
jilted (but, as it afterwards appears, from a too exalted 
sense of filial duty), for John Brent, the cbject of Count Le- 
Of the two secondary women 


love, 


strange’s Corsican-like revenge. 
in the play, one is a giggling girl, admirably matched with the 
Hon. Jem Gosling; and the other is a spiteful and vulgar 
worldling, who “ catches ” the typical drawling swell, Sir Brum- 
mel Coates, and is of no use in the action of the piece, except 
to supply the Cynic with material for one of those over- 
deliberate expositions of cynicism, which the audience feel to 
be out of place, in spite of Mr. Vezin’s unsurpassable delivery 
of them. We ask at once how a woman capable of any good 
at all could be beguiled into the fiendish complicity into which 
Count Lestrange lures her? It is plain that the tea thousand 
pounds staked against Daisy’s virtue, (this, with the usual 
gorgeous liberality of the Stage, is a trifling sum to the wealthy 
widow), would have bought the letters on the spot from the 
Mephistopheles in black with crimson points, when the victim, 
who is not serious enough for the occasion, visits him in the weird 
apartment, like nothing in the annals of upholstery, except the 
magician’s saloon in Eugéne Sne’s “ Bonne Aventure.” Count 
Lestrange, as he shows himself to be in the soliloquy that 
ensues upon the bargain, would have extracted the money down 
from Lady Luscombe, and trusted to the plain devil in him for 
other means of ruining Daisy Brent, aud being revenged upon 
her husband. 

It is the power, the very rare qualities of this play, that make 
the spectator, as it proceeds, almost angrily sensitive to its 
shortcomings; resentful of a certain sense of disappointment, 
accompanying a kind and degree of satisfaction very seldom 
experienced. Why are all the people worthless except Guy 
Faucit, and why is he so lackadaisical, and so foolish? Why 
does he play the misauthropical hermit, seated at a table ready 
spread with brandy and soda (all ready for a clever lecture from 
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the Satanic point of view by Count Lestrange), and with his 
whole appearance suggestive of Mr. ‘Toots before he took that 
notable resolution “ not to neglect his person any more?” And 
why does he do all this, only that he may be made a tool of 
by a charlatan, who restores him to society by the very argu- 
ment that ought to have driven him deeper into his solitude ? 
The Cynic tells Guy that he is no longer poor, and that the 
girl who jilted him when he was poor (it must be borne in mind 
that Guy Faucit knows nothing up to that time of the filial 
virtue that induced Daisy to marry a man whom she abhors) is 
close by. If Guy did not see that his proper course was to re- 
quest Count Lestrange to take himself off, to see that he 
did it, and then to seclude himself carefully in his “ Rook’s 
Nest” until the picnic in the Abbey ruins had left only crumbs 
and champagne-corks behind, he must indeed have been the 
fool that Count Lestrange takes him for. Here the back- 
ground, the filling-in, the character-drawing, for which there is 
room in a novel, but no place in a play, are all needed to save 
the “situation.” It strikes the least critical spectator as irra- 
tional, and only the admirable acting of Mr. Vezin, and the 
creditable acting of Mr. Dacre, rescue it from being absurd. 
Miss Litton acts the part of Daisy Brent well, though with the 
incurable restlessness that is, one is forced to believe, a hopeless 
blemish in English acting. Everybody walks up and down 
aid in anl out in a distracting way, and one of the 
cleverest dialogues (they are all clever) is robbed of half its 
e‘fect because Miss Litton will flounce about with her head 
averted from the man she is talking to, trailing behind her a 
train of the dimensions of a window-curtain, so that the mere 
worry of the movement and intrusion of the clothes spoil the 
fine flavour of the brilliant and pointed talk. Count Lestrange 
never sits down, but then that is Satanic, likewise Vezinesque ; 
and Mr. Vezin knows how to stand without making his-audience 
feel tired, and to walk about without making his audience feel 
tilgetty, arts which the other actors have not mastered. 

In the fifth act, the scene is a churchyard, and it is snowy 
veather, to which the lwlies are charmingly indifferent, 
to judge by their The effect very uncom- 
fortable. Why the fugitive Daisy could not be discovered 
in a less dismal place, it is difficult to see, unless the reason 
be that it was necessary to provide Mr. Wood with a good 
“character part,” which he acts capitally. This act is the least 
good, and it ends in an inconsistency. The Count has been 
playing for money all through; when he is defeated, Lady Lus- 
combe offers him money; would so thorough-going a scoundrel, 
a cynic whose contempt for the intellect of his associates is 
certainly justitied by the conduct of some of them, throw 
away sucha chance for the sake of an epigrain, which is not 
even a brilliant one? Yet this is what Count Lestrange does, 
when he casts the parting insult, “It is not leap year,” at 
Lady Luscombe. 


dress. is 


Mr. Merivale might reconsider this point 
with advantage, and also correct the too impulsive confidence 
of Guy Faueit, by making him ask Laly Luscombe to count 
the letters in the packet which Count Lestrange hands to her, 
before he restores the incriminating telegram that forms 
their ransom to that expert villain. He might also correct the 
Cynic’s Julsamo and Cagliostro. 
Surely, “Satan” Lestrange should have known that the two 
nimes appertained to the same person. 


impressions concerning 


What Me. Merivale can do in the way of stage dialogue he 
has proved with increasing success in each of his plays, and in 
this, which, with many faults, has rare merits, he has surpassed 
himself. In Forget-Me-Not, he managed to reconcile us to the 
making of a great fuss, for an inadequate reason, about a stupid 
little widow, who was hardly seen, and certainly never missed ; 
in The Cynic, he makes us tolerate the fact that the victims 
of the villain are unworthy of sympathy, and this because 
everything that everybody has got to say is worth hearing; 
and the play might be listened to with pleasure by a blind 
The snaps of sharp, mundane bitterness in Daisy 
srent’s talk with Guy Fancit; Lady Luscombe’s weak, fascinated 


Lestrange ; the senseless, slangy nonsense, with 


audience. 


hankering after 
good-nature, and some dim notion of honour mixed up with it, 
of Gosling, are alladmirab’e; while in the impersonation of the 
Cynic, Mr. Hermann Vezin finds his best opportunity, with the 
exception of that afforded by Iago, of exhibiting his refined, 
polished, subtle skill, enhanced in this instance by the utter 
asence of passion. <A cold, saturnine, deadly devilment, un- 
bslief so complete, cynicism so profound, that one wonders why he 
should think anything worth the trouble of a scheme or an effort, 





tal 
since the creatures to be harmed are so contemptible, or rather so 
much beneath contempt, are in every sentence and gesture of 
Mr. Vezin. Nothing more perfect in dramatic effect than his 
“Just so!’ when he comes in noiselessly, sees Daisy Brent 
encircled by the arms of her former lover, and concludes that 
his bet is won, could beimagined. The whole play depends on 
Mr. Vezin; but what he has to do is so admirably suited to 
him, and he does it so perfectly, that the insignificance of 
the others seems quite natural. He looks the part of 
the Cynic as well as he acts it; the steadily cop. 
temptuous eyes, the thin, pallid line of the under-lip, in 
which there is a world of expression, the rare and repulsive 
smile, the punctilious politeness of demeanour, combined with 
relentless cruelty in action and depravity of mind, the quiet 
assertion of power, and the abiding belief in evil that 
is the key-note of the character, form a whole such as 
it has rarely been given to playgoers in London to con. 
template. Because T'he Cynic is so good, one is vexed that it 
is not better; but at all events, it is hors ligne, a thing apart, 
the work of a rarely-gifted and rarely-cultured mind ; and though 
it does not quite achieve, it promises greatness. This promise 
will be fulfilled, when Mr. Merivale casts off the thin veneer of 
cynicism which has overlain his own real genius since the 
“White Pilgrim ” days, and puts some of his gems of speech 
into the mouths of good women and simply honest men. We 
are grateful to him for a play which we follow with unflagging 
interest; we shall greet with much pleasure one that will 
inspire unstinted admiration. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


i 
THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 
(To THe Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 

Sir,—While I cordially agree with my friend, Mr. Dicey, in 
desirmg a national protest against Russian and German 
barbarities, I should be sorry to base the duty of Liberals in 
this matter on the grounds which he puts forward. It is bad 
enough to be in awe of the “ intelligent foreigner,” but worse, 
surely, to be in awe of the intelligent Tory or Turcophile. Does 
Mr. Dicey seriously believe that anything that we might say or 
do, would convince any genuine Jingo that our protest against 
Turkish barbarities was due to anything but the lowest motives ? 
If we try to conciliate thei by any new protest against Russian 
cruelty, we shall only increase (and in this case deserve) their 
contempt. F 

But there are grounds, nevertheless, on which Liberals are 
specially bound to make the suggested protest, and two, in par- 
ticular, occur to me. First, we need to purge ourselves, not 
from the unjust suspicions to which Mr. Dicey alludes to, but 
from the only too just suspicions caused by utterances about the 
Jews which have fallen from Liberal writers, and particularly: 
from Mr. Goldwin Smith. His character and ability and former 
zeal for freedom will, no doubt, enable him, by his fanaticism on 
this Jewish question, to damage the character of Liberals for 
consistency in humanity, unless they disown him very plainly. 

But, secondly, there is a special reason why England and 
any other sane country should take up the “ Jewish question.” 
If these wrongs were inflicted on Englishmen, our Government 
would demand satisfaction from the country that inflicted them ; 
so would France, if they were inflicted on Frenchmen, and so 
forth ; but what country is Lowad to demand satisfaction for the 
Jews? ‘Therefore, it seems that the old saying should be re- 
versed, and what is.“ 
business; and since no other countries can well take up the 
matter just now, could not England and France undertake to 
set on foot a protectorate in Europe for the landless race, which 
would surely be as useful to the world as the proposed pro- 
tectorate for the benefit of an Egyptian despot ? 


nobody's business” should be everybody's 


If Continental Jews are deficient in sympathy and humanity, 
surely this would be a more excellent way of teaching them 
those feelings than the wild invectives of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
At home, surely, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Serjeant Simon, and Sir George 
Jessel know something of such feelings already; and I would 
certainly trust the only Jew of my acquaintance in a question of 
humanity as readily as any Christian.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 

Sydney Cottage, Roslyn Till, Lampstead. 
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MR. LOWDER’S BIOGRAPHY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sin,—In the biography of Charles Lowder, a statement is 
made, according to your reviewer, which, by its inaccuracy, 
must necessarily mislead your readers. The biographer is made 
to say that “ after Mr. Septimus Hansard took charge of the 
parish,” the riots increased, rather than abated; and that the 
Bishop then intervened with his monition, which obliged him 
to resign. I have not quoted all the words of the passage in 
the review, but the meaning of them is,—that on my taking 
charge, the riots increased (there are those still living who know 
quite well that this was the cue of the young men who gallantly 
defended Mr. King against his opponents, and in their mistaken 
loyalty to him included me among them), and that, therefore, 
the Bishop insisted on further concessions, and that, in conse- 
quence, I resigned. 

Now, the facts are these; and I submit that not even the 
-author of this interesting memoir can know as much about it 
as I do. If necessary, I can prove by unmistakable evidence 
that he is mistaken. The riots gradually diminished. Some 
letters in the Guardian, written by Mr. King’s friends, who 
obviously objected to me quite as much as they objected to the 
Rev. Hugh Allen, the reputed head of the Protestant party, 
more than once asserted that the riots did increase in my time; 
and my friend, Mr. T. Hughes, who frequently attended the 
church, contradicted in plain language the statement, in his 
letters, as did also the special correspondent of the Guardian, 


. ’ e ‘ . 
who was sent down to St. George’s on successive Sundays for 


the purpose of testing the truth of this assertion, which now 
again crops up in Charles Lowder’s biography. I have never 
yet in speech or print said a word about the part I was called 
upon to take in the work of putting down these riots,—a part 
which brought me no credit except in the opinion of my 
friends, Dean Stanley, Thomas Hughes, IF. D. Maurice, and 
Charles Kingsley, and I hope of a few laymen; and I am only 
now induced to write about it by the reviewer’s reference to me, 
for a reason which will be obvious to any one who reads my 
letter. 

The riots, while I was in charge, gradually declined in their 
blatant zeal and cowardly insolence, till at last the services were 
conducted with as much order and decency as the services in 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, or in All Saints’, Margaret 
Street. There are those who attended the services from the 
first day of my coming to the last Sunday I was there, who live 
in the close neighbourhood of my present parish, and can, if 
necessary, confirm my denial of the statement quoted by the 
reviewer,—that “the riots gradually increased, rather than 
abated.” And thus it was that these disgusting riots began to 
come toanend. The “lewd fellows of the baser sort,’’ not 
mechanics, nor artisans, nor what are commonly called the 
“working-classes,”’ but well-dressed, half-educated, miseducated, 
uneducated young men and women, accepting no Gospel from 
any one, were at last compelled to accept the law. As soon as 
these self-constituted defenders of the faith or of their own pre- 
judices found themselves amenable to the law, these riots, 
utterly disgraceful to everybody concerned in them, came to an 
abrupt end, and the whole thing merged into temporary obli- 
vion, and thus it is this happy result came about. 

One Sunday afternoon, just before the opening of the church 
for evening service, while a rude, excited, and expectant mob 
was howling outside, on going into the church, I found the 
altar stript bare of its ornaments and vestments. I searched 
the church, and in the coal-hole I found the sacrilegious sneak, 
with his spoil; and after compelling the reinvestment of the 
altar ornaments in their integrity, I took him into custody, in 
full sight of the excited mob at the gates, and handed him over, 
in the drawing-room of the rectory, to a police-constable. Then, 
and not till then, I opened the church to the expectant, but now 
disappointed mob. Shortly after this, another leading and 
notorious rioter was summoned, for “ vexing, annoying, and 
disturbing the officiating minister during the performance of 
divine service,” and he received the punishment of a 
month’s imprisonment. Then I paid a visit in person to 
all the leading rioters at their homes, and I was able 
to persuade them (now that law had vindicated herself), 
or their friends, or their parents (for not a few of them were 
young Sunday-school teachers), that it was best for them to 
keep away from the church altogether, for fear of the law, which 
had now found out at last how to deal with church rioters. 





So it was that by the simple assertion of the law the rioters 
were quelled. Had the same measure of justice been meted 
out from the first, to the persecutors of Mr. King and his 
friends, as is now being tardily enough meted out to the roughs 
who are persecuting the innocent enthusiasts of the Salvation 
Army, the riots of St. George’s-in-the-East would never have 
been heard of beyond the bounds of the parish. 

When the services of the church had been conducted with 
the usual decorum of a parish church, without the slightest 
excitement or disorder, then, and not till then, the Bishop (the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury) intervened with his moni- 
tion, as your reviewer states, and |] resigned, as your reviewer 
says, honourably, and for the reasons he assigns. 

Once Luther, on being told that one of his clergy preached ina 
surplice, said, “ Let him preach in three, for what I care, as long 
as he preaches the Gospel.” ‘This was good-sense, but in a mob 
there can be no sense, only prejudice and passion. ‘To me, it 
was not a matter of importance whether we preached or sang in 
“white or black gowns,” as the mob called them ; but it was a 
matter of supreme importance that here, in England, at any 
rate, where social order depends upon Jaw, the mob should not 
in anything or on any account override law. 

Sir, your estimate of C. Lowder is just. The evil, the sin, 
the ignorance, the folly of the vast masses around us are not to 
be attacked and cannot be subdued by invective, nor by stern 
denunciation. C. Lowder, of pure and devoted life, followed the 
Apostles’ rule and his Master’s example of doing battle; he 
achieved victory, or, rather, conqnest, by not being overcome of 
evil, but by overcoming evil with good. Thus he won those 
May we all go and do likewise; 
and, depend upon it, if we do not win many minds to our 
opinions, we shall win many souls to Christ. To me, this is the 
lesson of Charles Lowder’s life.—I am, Sir, &c., 


who had wronged him. 


Septimus Hansarp. 

Rectory, Bethnal Green, January 29th. 

(Mr. Lowder’s biographer does not say, and certainly we did 
not intend to imply, that Mr. Hansard’s temporary charge of 
the parish contributed to the increase of the riots. What the 
biographer does say, is that the riots increased with each con- 
cession made to the rioters by the monitions of the Bishop of 
London. Mr. Hansard proves that so soon as the rioters were 
punished, instead of being humoured, the riots ceased; and 
that it was the prejudiced and culpable neylect of duty on the 
part of Bishop and Magistrates which was really responsible 
for the disorders.—Ep. Spectator. | 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EAST LONDON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The Church and Chapel census has drawn attention to a 
fact long patent in East London. The people do not worship. A 
large congregation may assemble in a church or in a chapel, 
new efforts like those made by the Salvation Army may draw 
crowds together, but in each case it is rather to hear a preacher 
than to worship God. The belief that the people do need to 
worship—need, that is to say, to find some expression for the 
“buried life’”—has induced us to make a new experiment. By 
means of an address to the men and women of East London, re- 
minding them that they had that within them of which, in their 
busy lives, they: were not conscious, we invited them toa special 
service on Sunday evenings, at 8.30. They came in fair num- 
bers. As far as we could judge by their silence, their strained 
attention, and their signs of devotion, they entered into the 
spirit of the service. ‘There was prayer, singing—both of hymns 
and of selections from oratorios—music, and readings from the 
Bible and modern poetry. The whole lasted an hour, but 
opportunities were given every twenty minutes to enable those 
who were tired to leave the church. 

For myself, I think the experiment worth a trial. It is some- 
thing to show that we Churchmen are trying to find forms 
which accord both with the thought and the taste of the age; 
it is much more, if we can remind people that the light is within 
themselves, and that they must look for guidance not where 
they can hear a preacher, but where they can hear God. To 
carry out this experiment, help of many kinds is necessary. It 
is in the hope that such help may be forthcoming from your 
readers, that I ask you the favour of inserting this letter.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Jude's Vicarage, Whitechapel. Samvuet A. Baryerr. 
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GRAVITY IN BOOKS. 
|To Tux Epitor oF THR “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Will you use your influence to induce publishers to let 
us have books in less heavy bindings than the present fashion 
seems tu insist upon? Books of all kinds, biography, history, 
travels, even some novels, for instance, Mr. Black’s “ Sunrise,” 
all are so heavy, that they cannot be read in comfort without a 
desk. It is hard that those who love reading, and have not desks 
to support the books, must either read for but a short time, or 
else do so with aching hands and arms. One of the most charm- 
ing books we had lately, “The Journals of Caroline Fox,” is so 
heavy that it is a fatigue to hold; I have not it by me, so can- 
not tell you its weight, but here are the weights of some of the 
books I have had in the last few weeks :—* A Lady’s Cruise in 
a French Man-of-War,” 2]b.; Rawlinson’s “ Ancient Egypt,” 
2¢1b.; “ Memoirs of Count Miot de Melito,” 31b.; “ Bishop 
Thirlwall’s Letters,” 2 lb.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Lover or Books. 


THE GLORY OF GOD. 

(To THE Epiror or THE “ SprcTator.’’] 
Sir,—Father Clarke, in his letter which appeared in your last 
issue, speaks of “your writer” as one “ who is rather seeking 
to find his way amid the mist, than one whose unfaltering 
steps rejoice in the clear light of natural or revealed truth.” 
I beg to express my entire dissent from the opinion of the 
rev. father, and, at the same time, my unqualified conviction, 
after the most careful perusal of his replies to the observa- 
tions of “ your writer,” that it is the father himself who has 
lost his way “amid the mist,” while his critic keeps calmly 
and steadfastly “in the clear light of natural and revealed 
truth.” “Your writer” uttered his mind as one who was 
aware that there is “one glory of the sun” and a second 
“glory” of the lilies of the field, and who felt that the glory 
reflected by these two typical specimens of his handiwork on 
their Creator was that of intentional ministry to the needs or to 
the higher development of the human beings for whose exist- 
ence he is responsible. 

Is not that “natural truth #’ But he was careful to add 
that there had been displayed before our inward vision a still 
greater “glory,” such as eye had not seen, nor ear caught 
whisper of, nor the holiest heart in its hours of deepest medita- 
tion had yet dreamed could be possible; and that glory was a 
life of unceasing ministry to the welfare of men. 

The glory of God was revealed in him who, according to the 
New Version, was “the effulgence of his glory,” and it was 
then specially manifested when he took a towel and girded 
himself, and began to wash the feet of his Disciples. <Ac- 
cording to Christ himself, and according to the teaching 
ef his Apostles, the glory of God is the glory of a 
perfect character, who makes the sun to arise and the 
rain to fall on all alike, and who is kind even to the 
evil and unthankful; or who has concluded all in unbelief, 
that he may have mercy upon all. Whatever the Book of 
Proverbs may say—and we do not accept, nor does the latest 
Hebrew-German version of Proverbs xvi. 4 agree with, Father 
Clarke’s rendering of the passage—the great affirmation of the 
New Testament is that the glory of God is synonymous with 
the good cf man. Je, it is said, are to receive one another, 
even as Christ received us, “to the glory of,” that is, in com- 
pliance with the will of, absolute Love to all, which exists 
in “God the Father.” And “your writer,” as it seems to 
me, demonstrated that the Pauline injunction to do all 
“to the glory of God” was to do all in the interests of our 
brethren. The grand Christian motive is surely to be found in 
the words, “ Be ye, therefore, imitators of God as dear children.” 
Nothing in Nature exists for itself. The Universe is a grand 
diapason of ministry, and it, as we believe, reflects the “ glory 
of God.” But, according to Father Clarke, a divine eye would 
be all the more divine, if it only gazed upon itself; a divine ear 
all the more divine, if it only listened to the vibrations of its 
own organism ; and the goodness of the absolute Goodness, which 
we are to love with all our heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength, is a supreme self-complacency. The glory of the face 
of the moon, the only one of which we have any cognisance, is 
that it periodically enlightens our darkness, and always sways 
our tides, more or less; but according to Father Clarke, there is 
another glory of the moon altogether, to which its illuminating 
and tidal properties are altogether subordinate and insignifi- 








cant. How does the father know this? It is not “revealed,” 
though it would only be “natural” in a self-occupied moon to 
do any really useful work in an altogether secondary and con- 
descending way. We beheld his glory, says St. John, and that 
was the fullness of sweetness and light; but Father Clarke pre- 
fers agnosticism,—speaks of a glory of which we cannot fashion 
the faintest moral conception, and once more furnishes a strik- 
ing illustration of the fine saying of John Foster, that “ tech- 
nical terms which have been the lights of science have 
sometimes proved to be the shades of religion.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Aw East-Enp Vicar. 





[To THe Epriror oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—May I send you a little contribution from Browning to 
the question, so ably and interestingly argued in your recent 
numbers, as to whether God’s accidental glory exists for him, 
or only for the sake of creatures? The passage is from 
Stradivarius :— 
“My work is mine, 
And, heresy or not, if my hand slacked 
IshouldrobGod . . ... . 
Leaving a blank, instead of violins. 
I say, not God himself can make man’s best, 
Without best men to help Him.” 
—TI an, Sir, &c., E. M. Lyncu. 
Strode House, Beckenham, Kent, February 1st. 
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THE DIFFUSION OF ORGANISMS IN THE AIR.* 
SurPRIsE was expressed in many quarters, when it became: 
known, a few years ago, that Professor Tyndall, neglecting for a. 
while the study of purely physical phenomena, was engaged for 
nearly three years in laborious investigations into the nature of 
the organic matter contained in the air. It was thought that. 
the number of qualified inquirers in France, Germany, and. 
England was already sufficiently great, and that the contro- 
versies as to spontaneous generation and the germ theory of 
disease, which were so hotly contested among biologists, might 
be settled without the intervention of auxiliaries from other de- 
partments of science. The publication of two memoirs in the: 
Philosophical Transactions for 1876 and 1877 enabled competent 
judges to form their opinion on this point; but the appearance 
of the present volume has afforded to the general public an op- 
portunity for arriving at the same judgment. Along with the 
two important papers in which the observations and experi- 
ments of two successive years are recorded and their significance 
carefully discussed, two lectures and an essay of a more popular 
character, bearing the titles, “ Dust aud Disease,” “ lermenta-- 
tion,” and “ Spontaneous Generation,” are here included. 

The general results of the inquiries in which Professor Tyndall 
has taken so prominent a part may be stated in a few words. 
While, from the nature of the case, spontaneous generation can- 
not be shown to be impossible, all the observations which were 
supposed to establish its existence have been proved to be: 
fallacious, and the doctrine has been finally abandoned by 
almost all competent men of science. On the other hand, 
it is no less impossible to define the exact nature of objects 
so minute as to evade the utmost powers of the microscope, 
but it is now established that ordiuary air contains mul- 
titudes of organic particles, which under favourable conditions 
are developed into living creatures, and especially into those 
called bacteria, whose growth is the necessary concomitant of 
putrefaction, and which may therefore properly be termed. 
organic germs. It is most probable that there are many distinct 
species of bacteria, differing among themselves as to their con- 
ditions of life, and especially as to their power of resisting heat 
and other destructive agencies; but they are all capable of 
causing putrefaction in organic substances, and, amongst others,. 
that form so fatal to man known as gangrene, of which a. 
remarkable case from his personal experience is recorded by 
Professor Tyndall, at p. 261 of this volume. 

In the establishment of these important conclusions, especi- 
ally in the overthrow of the doctrine of spontaneous generation, 
the share borne by Professor Tyndall is large and important ;. 
and it may be questioned whether, without the aid of one pos- 
sessing a mastery alike of the methods of physical investigation 
and the principles of scientific demonstration, the controversy 
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‘would have been so nearly closed as it now is. The application 
of light as a means for investigating the condition of the air, 
was a first contribution of the eminent physicist to the re- 
sources of the investigator of organic germs; the proof that 
the action of gravity in air freed from disturbance is alone 
sufficient to sift it of organic germs, was a further important 
step; and many ingenious arrangements for varying and con- 
trolling the conditions of experiment are further to be credited 
to the eminent author of this volume. But although the im- 
patient reader may slur over the pages, the part of this work 
which most excites the admiration of the true man of science, 
and which will go farthest to increase the permanent reputation 
of its writer, is the record of the long series of observations 
contained in the memoir on the vitality of putrefactive 
organisms, first presented to the Royal Society, and now 
republished. It would, indeed, be difficult to quote a better 
example of the method and the spirit with which a difficult in- 
vestigation should be pursued, and of the qualities by which 
success is ultimately attained. When we read what at first 
seems like a long record of failure; when experiment after ex- 
periment is found to give results contrary to reasonable antici- 
pation, and seemingly inconsistent with previous hard-earned 
experience, when we go through the tale of the hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of fresh observations required to test each step in 
the chain of reasoning which ultimately leads to a consistent 
conclusion, we feel that it is not only in the contests of active 
life that energy, caution, perseverance, self-control, along with 
inborn intellectual gifts, are needed for success. 

It may be regretted by some, and especially by those who 
most admire the works of Professor Tyndall, that he has not 
found time to use the ample materials at his disposal in the 
composition of a book, in which the present state of our 
knowledge on the important matters here discussed should be 
set forth with that union of scientific accuracy and literary 
skill for which he is distinguished. The form of the present 
volume precludes the attainment of such a result. Papers, some 
of them intended for a popular audience, some for the special 
and almost exclusive use of men of science, do not fit together 
so as to give a connected view of the subject-matter ; repetitions 
are unavoidable, and the topics are not always well arranged, 
and in a few instances ‘the results of experiments are given with 
less than the author’s usual clearness. It may be safely asserted 
that a work such as Professor Tyndall could write, if he were so 
minded, would serve to direct public attention more actively 
than the present volume is likely to do to subjects of the deepest 
and most universal concern. It may, indeed, be confidently 
asserted that there is no matter affecting the physical well-being 
of our race, with which science is concerned, nearly so important 
as that which, in the present state of our imperfect knowledge, 
we call the germ theory of disease. Inti:mately connected with 
the objects of Professor Tyndall’s inquiry, and frequently 
referred to in this volume, this subject has excited but a com- 
paratively feeble interest in the public mind; and even those 
conclusions which may now be regarded as certain, have appar- 
ently not much affected the practice of the Medical profession. 


That all diseases known. to be contagious, including most, if 


not all, epidemics, are caused by the development of organic 
germs in some part of the human body, is now accepted as a 
truth demonstrated in regard to some of them, and not open to 
reasonable doubt as to the rest. The inference drawn by some 
writers, that a fuller knowledge of the nature and life conditions 
of the organism causing each specific disease may hereafter 
enable us entirely to eradicate both the organism and the dis- 
ease, appears somewhat over-sanguine; but no one can doubt 
that such knowledge will lead to improved modes of prevention, 
and perhaps of cure, which may greatly limit the havoc caused by 
diseases of this class. Nor will it beaslight gain to rid mankind 
of the mass of error which even now is accepted by the so-called 
educated classes in relation to health and disease. When it is 
clearly understood that a contagious disease can arise only from 
the development of a special organism that must originate from 
a previous case of the same disease, care will be directed to the 
real sources, and ignorant apprehension will be calmed. We 
shall know exactly, as we do not now know, under what con- 
ditions the treatment of the sick may be so conducted as not to 
lead to the spread of the disease among those not already 
affected, and there will be an end to the unfounded alarms which 
constantly trouble the life of nervous persons, and which dic- 
tate many of the useless and vexatious regulations which, under 
the name of quarantine regulations, interfere with the general 
freedom of trade and international intercourse. 





To cite a familiar instance, the opinion still sanctioned by 
eminent medical authorities, that typhoid fever arises from bad 
or deficient drainage and the escape of an ill-defined substance 
called sewer-gas, is utterly rejected by modern science; and 
the knowledge that this plague is as much the result of the in- 
troduction into the human body of a specific germ as a crop of 
wheat or oats is of the sowing of the seed by the farmer, at 
once changes all the current opinions as to systems of drainage, 
and the right mode of combating the spread of the disease. 

If the prospect of future benefits to our race from the further 
extension of our knowledge is thus vast, it is equally evident 
that a prodigious amount of careful research must be accom- 
plished by men of science, before these benefits can be completely 
attained. Professor Tyndall has been careful to recognise the 
achievements of the men who have led the way in this branch 
of inquiry, and whose labours must serve as models for those 
who are to sueceed them. Foremost he rightly places the illus- 
trious name of Pasteur in France, and, not to specify many 
others; those of Cohn and Koch in Germany. To the patient 
investigations of the last-named physiologist we owe the almost 
complete knowledge now gained of the destructive organism which 
is the origin of splenic fever, whose ravages in the east of Europe 
have been so formidable, that in the single government of Nov- 
gorod it carried off over 56,000 head of cattle and 528 human 
beings in the course of three years. The labour expended by 
Professor Tyndall in setting to rest the doubtful question 
whether or not the germs of bacteria are carried by the air, or, 
as some eminent men concluded, they are always conveyed by 
water, affords a measure of the difficulties remaining to be over- 
come in regard to the organisms producing disease. It is 
evident that the question of primary importance in each case is 
to determine in what way the spore or germ can be diffused, 
and until this is definitively settled, every effort to combat it must 
be uncertain in its effects. All that we can now say is that it 
seems probable that some of these germs may be conveyed by 
the air even to considerable distances, that others are solely or 
mainly conveyed by water, others by the blood or thesecretions of 
animals; while others apparently attach themselves to the 
surface of solid bodies, especially organic textures, and are pro- 
pagated by actual contact with the skin of men or animals. 

These, however, are mere conjectures. For each disease we 
require a new Pasteur, or Tyndall, or Koch, perhaps even the 
combined labours of many such men, before the efforts of the 
physician can be guided by the requisite knowledge. In the mean- 
time, all dogmatic assertions, such as have too often been uttered 
by men eminent in medicine, must be considered rash, and 
likely to do mischief. Some years ago, when the alarm as to 
the communicability of cholera by contagion had taken un- 
reasonable proportions, it was authoritatively announced that 
the disease is never under any circumstances contagious, and 
in consequence, all precautions based on the opposite belief 
were in many quarters laid aside. There is, perhaps, no formid- 
able disease of which so little is certainly known as cholera. 
That its diffusion depends on that of a specific organic germ is 
a conclusion not yet completely demonstrated, but so pearly 
certain, that it must be admitted as provisionally true; but 
until the life-history of that germ is fully known, every other 
statement about it can be considered only more or less pro- 
bable. That contagion, in the sense of actual contact between 
the cholera patient and the person or substance conveying the 
disease, is not the ordinary or frequent mode of diffusion, may 
be held as a highly probable opinion; but the absolute denial 
of contagion has been uegatived by many well-established facts, 
some of which, preserved, or rather lost, in the wilderness of 
Parliamentary papers, fixed the attention of the present writer 
many years ago. Towards the close of the famine period in 
Ireland, about the year 1850, several cases of cholera occurred 
in seaport towns of that country. Apprehending the danger of 
an outbreak of such a disease among a population reduced by 
previous privations and unwholesome food, the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners devoted the utmost attention to the subject. They 
supported the local authorities in several places in the estab- 
lishment of a virtual system of quarantine, and caused specia} 
inquiry by competent medical men to be made in each case of 
the new appearance of the disease. 

Many of the facts then brought to light were afterwards 
embodied in a set of papers presented to the House of Commons. 
One instructive case may be here recalled to memory. A report 
reached Dublin to the effect that a woman had been seized with 
Asiatic cholera in a place at the western end of the county of 
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Cork, and had died within a few hours. No other case was 
known to have occurred in the surrounding region or anywhere 
nearer than the city of Cork, about 60 miles distant, whence a 
few cases had been reported. The medical inspector, who at 
once proceeded to the spot, ascertained that the deceased was 
the wife of a carrier, who plied his trade between Cork and the 
neighbourhvod of Bantry. The man had returned home on the 
evening preceding the woman’s death; she had been seized 
during the night beside her husband, who was in no way affected, 
and died on the following day. Pursuing his inguiry, the in- 
spector went to the lodging-house in Cork where the man had 
passed the night preceding his return home, and there dis- 
covered that a man had died of cholera two or three days before, 
in the bed used by the Bantry carrier. 

Facts of this nature should impress medical men with the 
need of extreme caution in the expression of positive opinions on 
the diffusion of epidemic disease. As to most of them, they are 
yet in a state of darkness, or at best of dim twilight, in regard 
to the most important facts ; and light can be obtained only by 
long continued, persevering, and cautious scientific inquiry. If 
there be one lesson which more than every other should be 
drawn from the researches recorded in the present volume, as 
well as from all the other successful efforts in the same direction, 
it is the need of constant, ever-suspicious caution, on the part of 
the inquirer. In illustration of this saying, we should desi- 
derate a special investigation into the use of cotton-wool asa 
means of completely filtering air from suspended organic matter. 
Its use for this purpose has been extensively adopted, both in 
the researches of Professor Tyndall, and in the antiseptic 
treatment of surgical cases for which the world is mainly in- 
debted to our countryman, Professor Lister. Even supposing 
it to be proved that air, however heavily charged with germs, is 
completely freed from them by passing through a plug ora thick 
layer of cotton-wool, may it not happen that when cotton is 
used in air of this character, germs may be contained in the air 
enclosed on the inner side of the plug or layer, which being 
little or not at all filtered, may be conveyed to the infusion or 
the wound, and may not this account for some of the anomalous 
eases recorded in this volume, and encountered by other ob- 
servers ? 





MISS FERRIER’S FIRST NOVEL.* 

Miss Fernier’s work in fiction is already in some external re- 
spects so thoroughly “ old-fashioned,” and has been so generally 
though so undeservedly neglected by novel-readers of this 
generation, that it is difficult to realise the fact that she was 
living thirty years ago, her death not taking place until the 
close of 1854. Perhaps the fact that her three novels—which 
were enthusiastically admired by such competent contemporary 
judges as Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Macintosh, and Professor 
Wilson, to say nothing of the general public of the time—have 
of late been so thoroughly ignored, is the misfortune rather 
than the fault of present-day readers. For some mysterious 
reason, all editions of these books subsequent to the first have 
suffered serious curtailment, and as the volumes now being pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bentley are the first reprint from the unmuti- 
lated originals, and, therefore, the only perfect accessible edition, 
it is clear that Miss Ferrier’s reputation has been heavily handi- 
capped by adverse circumstances. No one can be blamed for 
shrinking from that literary abomination,—a condensed novel. 

So little being generally known of Miss Ferricr’s books, it is 
not surprising that still less is known of their author, and the 
biographical sketch prefixed to this reissue of Marriage will 
have for most readers the interest which attaches to fresh in- 
formation. Susan Edmonstone Ferrier was the fourth and 
youngest daughter of James Ferrier, writer to the signet, and 
was born in Edinburgh, September 7th, 1782. In addition toa 
valuable and extensive business, Mr. Ferrier was entrusted with 
the management of the Argyll estates, and found not only a 
patron, but a friend, in John, the fifth Duke. Among the re- 
sults of this friendship were frequent visits paid by Miss Ferrier 
and her father to Inveraray Castle, during which the former doubt- 
less made many studies of the fashionable life of the time, which 
she was destined to turn to good account. When Miss Ferrier 
first turned her mind to literature, it was not her intention to 
work alone, but in conjunction with her friend Miss Clavering, 
a niece of the late Duke of Argyll, to whom at an early age she 
had become warmly attached. If we may judge from a lively 
letter of Miss Ferrier’s, it would seem that to Miss Clavering 
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was due not only the suggestion of an association in authorship, © 
but the first plan of the projected work. She writes :— 


*‘Your proposals flatter and delight me, but how, in the name of 

Postage, are we to transport our brains to and fro? I suppose we'd 
be pawning our flannel petticoats to bring about our heroine's 
marriage, and lying on straw to give her Christian burial. Part of 
your plot I like much, some not quite so well,—for example, it wants 
a moral,—your principal characters are good and interesting, and 
they are tormented, and persecuted, and punished, from no fault of 
their own, and for no possible purpose. Now, I don’t think, like all 
penny-book manufacturers, that ’tis absolutely necessary that the 
good boys and girls should be rewarded and the naughty ones pun- 
ished. Yet I think, where there is much tribulation, ’tis fitter it 
should be the consequence rather than the cause of misconduct or 
frailty. You'll say that rule is absurd, inusmuch as it is not observed 
in human life; that I allow, bat we know the inflictions of Providence 
are for wise purposes, therefore our reason willingly submits to them. 
But as the only good purpose of a book is to inculcate morality and 
convey some lesson of instruction, as well as delight, I do not see 
that what is called a good inoral can be dispensed with, in a work of 
fiction.” 
Miss Ferrier lived before the proclamation of the “ Art for 
Art’ gospel, and her phraseology is certainly out of date; but 
there is a core of strong common-sense in her view of the ethics 
of fiction, and her practice shows that she did not carry her 
copviction of the necessity for a “ good moral” to any inartistic 
extreme. Fiction is a reflection of life, but of life as it presents 
itself to the eye which sees it steadily and sees it whole; and 
thus seen, it is enduringly ethical. In detail, it may appear 
unmoral, or even immoral; but when surveyed in the mass, the 
confusion falls into order, just as features which are separately 
plain and wanting in relation to each other, gain harmony, and 
even beauty, from a commandingly attractive expression ; and 
the only defect of Miss Ferrier’s view, or rather of her way of 
putting it, is that she seems to regard “ the moral” as a thing 
to be attained by a skilful manipulation of the facts of life, 
rather than by an honest and fearless representation of them. 
A good many years ago, a vigorous essayist pointed out the 
fact that feminine novelists have, as a body, been characterised 
by a tendency to dwell upon the painful and inexplicable 
aspects of human existence, and Miss Clavering seems not to 
have been free from this weakness. Her sketch for a novel, 
besides the unpleasantnesses alluded to above, comprised a 
suicide and other horrors, which Miss Ferrier instinctively felt 
were alien to the spirit of her genius, and she accordingly 
suggested as an alternative the lighter and more novel motive 
of “the sudden transition of a high-bred English beauty, who 
thinks she ean sacrifice all for love, to an uncomfortable, 
solitary, Highland dwelling, among tall, red-haired sisters and 
grim-faced aunts.” This idea was approved by Miss Clavering, 
but she appeared to feel that Miss Ferrier would embody her 
own conceptions more adequately if left to herself; and the 
originator of the scheme of literary partnership abandoned the 
vole of a co-worker for that of a contidante, adviser, and critic. 
The earliest chapters of Marriage were written as early as the 
year 1810, but it progressed slowly, and was not published until 
1818, when its author had reached the comparatively mature 
age of thirty-six. Miss lerrier’s name did not appear upon the 
title-page, and the anonymous novel received at once the high 
compliment of being generally attributed to Sir Walter Scott, 
who, as the equally unknown author of the Waverley Novels, 
was then in the zenith of his fame. Scott probably heard of 
the rumour, and that it did not displease him is evident from 
the concluding sentence of the Tules of my Landlord, in which 
he says :— 

“There remains behind not only a large harvest, but labourers 
capable of gathering it in; more than one writer has of late dis- 
played talents of this description, and if the present author, himself 
a phantom, may be permitted to distinguish a brother, or perhaps a 
sister, shadow, he would mention in particular the author of the very 
lively work entitled Marriage.” 

Miss Ferrier’s success did not tempt her to hasty and ill-con- 
sidered production, for six years passed before the appearance 
of her second novel, The Inheritance ; and there was a similar 
interval between it and Destiny, her third and latest work. The 
writer of the introduction gives some interesting letters, which 
show how warmly these stories were received by some of the 
author’s most distinguished contemporaries ; and it would be 
pleasant to quote, not only from them, but from the 
attractive account of Miss Ferrier’s later years, ands 
most of all, from her vividly and pathetically recorded 
Recollections of Visits to Ashesticl und Abbotsford, which 
the editor has done well to publish. We must, however, 
forego all this, and devote what remains of our space to some 
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account of Marriage, the work by which her first fame was 
won, and by which, in this new edition, it can hardly fail to be 
revived and perpetuated. After the confession of Miss Ferrier’s 
artistic faith given above, it is natural that our attention should 
be led to the ethical purport of the work, and we are reasonably 
‘both surprised and amused to find how provokingly this purport 
eludes our search. A number of edifying lessons may be drawn 
from Marriage, but anything like a set “moral” is nowhere to 
be found. We are introduced to several married couples, well 
and ill matched, principally the latter; but it cannot be said 
that Miss Ferrier has any teaching more definite than that 
happiness in marriage depends largely or altogether on con- 
geniality of character and temperament, and this truth, though 
doubtless important, is not specially novel or illuminating. In 
matters of detail, we are inclined to think that Miss Ferrier is con- 
fusing, rather than helpful, to the diligent seeker after wise words. 
Lady Juliana marries for love, and makes a mess of it; Adelaide 
Douglas marries without love, and makes a still greater mess of 
it. On the other hand, Alicia Malcolm also marries without 
love, at any rate without the highest love she is capable of 
feeling, and yet lives happily ever afterwards; so that the 
balance of evidence would seem to be in favour of the astound- 
ing ‘moral’ that love in marriage is a mistake, were it not 
that the union which is, of course, the most important in the 
book, that of the hero and heroine, is a love-match which per- 
fectly realises the approved ideal. As an instructive manual 
for presentation to “persons about to marry,” Miss Ferrier’s 
story must be pronounced a failure; but, happily, instructive 
manuals for all sorts and conditions of men, women, and 
children are tolerably numerous, while novels as lively and 
amusing as Marriage are intolerably rare; so, perhaps the emo- 
tion which, in the circumstances, has the best claim to be con- 
sidered well regulated is one of gratitude for the presence of 
the amusement, rather than of regret for the absence of the 
moral. 

Sir Walter Scott hit upon what is, perhaps, the most descrip- 
tive single epithet that could be applied to Marriage, when he 
described it as a “lively work.” We cannot but derive from it 
the impression that, during its production, the author’s high 
spirits never failed her, but that every sentence was the out- 
come, of genuine healthy enjoyment; and as this is just the one 
impression which we fail to derive from most of the imaginative 
literature of our own day, the man or woman who now makes 
its acquaintance for the first time will probably get from it a 
keener, because a less familiar, pleasure than that enjoyed by 
its earliest readers. Miss Ferrier was too much of a carica- 
turist to be a great humourist, and she fails in pathos as no 
great humourist has ever failed; but her humour was of a 
high, though not of the highest order. Even in mentioning 
caricature as a characteristic of her method, injustice would 
be done if the mention were not accompanied by a statement of 
the limits within which the criticism is applicable. In the 
humour with which she delineates personages whom she has 
studied from life, there is nothing of what can be fairly called 
caricature,—nothing but that slight sharpening of the angles of 
personality which is essential to vivid portraiture. The three 
aunts, Miss Jacky, Miss Grizzy, and Miss Nicky, areas far from 
being caricatures as are the Dodson sisters in the Mill oi the 
Floss, whom we cannot help thinking of in connection with 
them. Another portrait, drawn with strictly-restrained veracity, 
is that of Lady Maclaughlan, the large-limbed, strong-minded, 
loud-voiced, plain-spoken, but good-natured wife and protector 
of the poor little, half-imbecile, wholly-invalided Sir Sampson, 
who, curiously enough, reminds us of another of George Eliot’s 
personages, Mrs. Cadwallader, in Middlemarch. Lady Mae. 
laughlan is the most enjoyable character, in a book where enjoy- 
able characters are far from rare. The scenes at Glenfern Castle 
—just after that lonely dovecot has been fiuttered by the arrival 
of that fine-plumaged bird, Lady Juliana—in which her lady- 
ship makes her first appearance, are irresistibly amusing ; and 
her reception, in her laboratory, of the coach-load of visitors 
who unexpectedly appear on Tuesday instead of on Thursday, 
the day named in the invitation, is an even finer triumph. Few 
writers have shown greater skill than Miss Ferrier in combining 
the abandon of burlesque with the restraint of realism; in ap- 
proaching so near to the rezion of farce as to catch the inspira- 
tion of its riot-inspiring atmosphere, and yet never overstep- 
ping the boundaries of legitimate comedy. Perhaps her most 
farcically-conceived personage is Dr. Redgill, the gowrmand 
physician, and her most farcical scene that in Mrs. Bluemits’ 





drawing-room, where the assembled literary ladies indulge in 
copious quotations, interspersed with elegant remarks; but in 
the delineation of the character and the description of the in- 
tellectual assembly, she is a caricaturist rather than a pure 
humourist. She is strongest when she is most Scotch, and 
weakest when she is most English; it is only when she is on 
her native heath that we see her at her best, but when we do 
thus see her, the sight is delightfully memorable. Her nature, 
like that of many of her countrymen and countrywomen, was 
essentially critical, and when she attempts to draw an ideal 
character, such as Mrs. Douglas or Colonel Lennox, she sinks 
to a dead-level of unimpressive common-place. These lapses 
are, however, rare; the general impression left by her work 
is one of joyous mastery; and people who like to read a 
novel which they can not only admire, but really luxuriate in, 
will thank the publishers for this reprint of a story which is far 
too amusing to deserve the fate of remaining unknown to all 
but the few superior persons who know everything. 





SONGS IN MINOR KEYS.* 

Tur title of this charming little book is even too modest. The 
little lyrics it contains may, indeed, be called “songs in minor 
keys,” and very simple and charming songs too, with the genuine 
lyrical spirit in almost all, and considerable power of vividimagin- 
ationinmany. But besides these, Mrs. Edward Liddell gives us 
four or five studies of real life, which are not in any sense songs at 
all, and which are so fresh, simple, and vigorous, that they will 
charm many realists for whom lyrical poetry in itself has little 
or no attraction. Such sketches as “ Felicita,”’ “The Gift 0’ 
God,” “The Highland Glen,” and “Jesus the Carpenter,” 
have a life and breadth in them that add something to 
the range of human experience. They make us acquainted 
with new and quaint forms of human life, which few of 
us can have met with before; and the drawing is so 
simple and clear, so completely free from the redundancies 
of feminine sentiment, so lively, and so life-like, that the 
four figures presented in these poems remain in one’s memory 
as figures added permanently to the list of our inward acquaint- 
ances or friends. We cannot say as much for the fifth sketch of 
the kind, called “ Absolution.” That story has an unreal air 
about it, and we do not feel that we know either of the two 
figures in it, when they have vanished away. 

Let us begin, however, with one of the more genuine lyrics. 
It would be difficult, we think, to express the sense of mystery 
which Nature often elicits in us more simply or more vividly 
than it is expressed in the following lines :— 

“In SumMER FIELDs. 
“ Sometimes, as in the summer fields 
I walk abroad, there comes to me 
So strange a sense of mystery, 
My heart stands still, my feet must stay, 
I am in such strange company. 
I look on high—the vasty deep 
Of blue outreaches all my mind ; 
And yet I think beyond to find 
Something more vast—and at my feet 
The little bryony is twined. 
Clonds sailing as to God go by, 
Earth, sun, and stars are rushing on; 
And faster than swift time, more strong 
Than rushing of the worlds, I feel 
A sor-ething Is, of nume unknown. 


And turning suddenly away, 

Grown sick and dizzy with the sense 
Of power, and mine own impotence, 

I see the gentle cattle feed 

In dumb, unthinking innocence. 

The great Unknown above; below, 
The cawing rooks, the milking-shed ; 
God's awful silence overhead ; 

Below, the muddy pool, the path 

The thirsty herds of cattle tread. 
Sometimes, as in the summer fields 

1 walk abroad, there comes to me 

So wild a sense of mystery, 

My senses reel, my reason fails, 

I am in such strange company. 

Yet somewhere, dimly, I can fee} 

The wild confusion dwells in me, 

And I, in no strange company, 

Am the lost link ’twixt Him and these, 
And touch Him through the mystery.” 


Wordsworth himself could hardly have expressed the same feeling 


* Songs in Minor Keys, By C. C. Fraser-Tytler (Mrz, Edward Liddell). London : 
Macmillan and Co. 
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better, or more simply, though he has, no doubt, often given 
us afar more impressive sense of the momentum with which the 
divine essence takes the mind by storm. Nor must our readers 
suppose that the beauty of this little poem is in any way ex- 
ceptional ; we could find half-a-dozen at least that we admire 
fully as much, if not more, while almost all of the same kind 
which the book contains are nearly on a level with it in 
simplicity and strength. 

Next, let us give a specimen of the more strictly pictorial 
feeling of which so many of the poems are full,—the Tyrol 
“¢ Mill in the Valley ” is another beautiful example,—and which 
show how true a power Mrs. Liddell has of putting in those 
minute touches which make a picture real, against a general 
atmosphere of feeling which makes it beautiful. The following 
seems to us perfect of its kind, though the kind is not an 
ambitious one :— 


“THE OutLooK (A Picture). 
‘The shadows deepen in the room 
As down behind the trees there slopes 
The summer sun, who fills the sky 
All with a hazy ecstacy : 
And from the shadows to the light 
A quaint face flashes into sight. 


On the old window-sill she leans, 

Her warm hands pressed upon the stone: 
The tall carnations breathe their prayer 
Of fragance on the evening air, 

And soon for Day the skies shall weep, 
Passed gently to the realms of sleep. 


But still the glory gilds the land, 

And still the flicker comes and goes 
Among the wayward locks that lie 
Upon her forehead, who can spy 
With keen sweet eyes, a mile away, 
Her beacon of the closing day. 


One dimpled shoulder leans beyond 

The time-worn grayness of the stone ; 
And to the heavings of her breath, 
Tumultuous as of strife with death, 
Or with the tumult of young life, 
That struggles and yet loves the strife, 


Her beaded necklace fa'ls, to rise 

And fall again. And bright eyes gleam, 
And watch and watch along the way, 
And now grown dreamy seem to say 
That with the roosted birds they keep 
Their vigils in the land of sleep. 


But they awake to hear a step 

Come measured down the dusty road— 
It is the way that I'athers come, 
Expected at the sunlit home : 
And be it dappled sward they tread, 
With canopy of blue o’erhead, 


Or be it laden with some gift, 

Or be it weary from his toil, 
Or be it over ice and snow, 
Zin winter when the chill winds blow, 
Where hearts are beating, homes shall be 
Sunlit to fathers such as he. 


The soft eyes brighten. He is come! 
A shrill sweet welcome parts the air. 
What heeds she that the passers look 
Soft smiling, at the homely nook 
Where this small Patience takes her stand, 
While evening glories gild the land ? 
He comes. She passes from our sight. 
The window place, an empty square, 
Looks blankly out upon the world. 
The sentinel is gone, and furled 
Are all her colours ; and alone 
The tall pinks lean against the stone.”’ 
‘The two first lines of the second verse seem to us the only defect 
here. The bright sky of starlight does not weep for a bright day 
passed, nor is it in any sense appropriate to the subject of the 
picture to represent the sky as likely to weep for the passing of 
the day. 

And now let us give one specimen,—not the best, but the 
shortest,—of Mrs. Liddell’s sketches from real life. We will 
choose a sketch of a carpenter whose delight it is to realise that 
Jesus Christ was a carpenter too, and must have entered into 
the feelings with which he himself begins a good job :— 

“Jesus THE CARPENTER. 
“Tsy’t this Joseph’s son ?’—ay, it is he; 

Joseph the carpenter—same trade as me— 
I thought as I’d find it—I knew it was here— 

But my sight’s getting queer. 
I don’t know right where, as his shed must ha’ stood— 
But often, as I’ve been a-planing my wood, 
I’ve took off my hat, just with thiaking of He 

At the same work as me. 





He warn’t that set up that he couldn’t stoop down 

And work in the country for folks in the town ; 

And I’ll warrant he felt a bit pride, like I’ve done 
At a good job begun. 

The parson he knows that I’ll not make too free, 

But on Sunday I feels as pleased as can be, 

When I wears my clean smock, and sits in a pew, 
And has thoughts a few. 


I think of as how not the parson hissen, 

As is teacher and father and shepherd o’ men, 

Not he knows as much of the Lord in that shed, 
Where He earned His own bread. 

And when I goes home to my missus, says she, 

‘ Are ye wanting your key ?’ 

For she knows my queer ways, and my love for the shed 
(We've been forty years wed). 


So I comes right away by mysen, with the hook, 
And I turns the old pages and has a good look 
For the text as I’ve found, as he tells me as He 
Were the same trade as me. 
Why don’t I mark it? Ab, many says so, 
But I'd think I’d as lief, with your leave, let it go; 
It do seem that nice when I fall on it sudden— 
Unexpected, ye know !” 
Such poems as these,—and these are simply specimens of the 
others to be found here, and in the last instance by no means a 
specimen up to the highest mark,—are not ambitious, and if 
they were, would probably not have the sincere and simple 
charm which these actually possess; but they all have a distinct 
character of their own, and show themselves as the genuine 
visions of an individual mind, which not only thinks its own 
thoughts sincerely, but even catches at the difference with which 
others think the same thoughts, and is fascinated by that differ- 
ence. Perhaps the sonnets are as little characteristic as anything 
in the book,—in the sonnet on ‘‘ Renan’s Jesus,” by the way, M. 
Renan obtains an accent too much, an accent on the first e, 
to which his name is not entitled,—as the somewhat artificial 
compression of the sonnet hardly seems to suit Mrs. Liddell’s 
style. Buta volume of poems must needs be thoroughly fresh 
and original, of which one can say that there are but few pages 
in it which do not please us more than the following :— 
“A Day IN JUNE. 
*Out of heaven from God.” 
Come down amongst us, and men know it not! 
They call it lightly a fine summer’s day, 
But breathing Nature knows it; not one spot 
But trembles at the knowledge. Every spray 
From garden unto forest at its lot 
Smiles in the stillness, and the veil away 
’Twixt earth and sky, earth’s confines are forgot ; 
Praise shakes the world, too near its God to pray. 
So when the Glory of the Godhead came 
Long years ago and trod the paths of men, 
They called Him prophet, and his words of flame 
The poet’s madness. Earth at her Lord’s name 
Was speechless; but ‘twas hers alone to hide 
Her widowed face in darkness, when he died.” 
It is very rarely indeed of late years that we have read religious 
poetry so genuine, so attractive, and so simple. 





BY THE TIBER.* 
To make a heroine out of the sort of person who is generally 
represented in fiction as eminently prosaic and perhaps ludi- 
crous, and who has no thought of love-making or lovers, is a 
feat which requires considerable skill, and is performed success- 
fully in the singular and clever book before us. Valeria Ells- 
worth, who plays the part of prima donna, is a sensible, middle- 
aged spinster, American, solitary, and an author, whose melan- 
choly story excites our sympathies and interest, and for whom 
we feel as much liking and esteem as though she were a romantic 
young girl. Nor is this the only respect in which the writer 
opposes herself (we feel no doubt about her sex, though the 
title-page gives no clue to it) to conventional ideas. A mad- 
house is not’generally supposed to be an attractive residence, 
but she makes it appear in the light of a sort of haven 
of refuge, since it is the only place where a lonely, dying, 
and perfectly sane lady finds kindness, rest, gentleness, 
and good nursing, aud where justice is done to her sanity. If 
the sketch of this lunatic asylum is to be relied on as accurate, 
then all similar institutions would do well to take pattern by 
the Lungara, at Rome. Dy the Tiber fully corresponds to its 
title, for it confines itself entirely to a narration of proceedings 
in Rome and the neighbourhood ; these are related in such a 





* By the Tiber. By the Author of “ Signor Monald‘ni’s Niece.” London: W. 
H. Allen and Co, 
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manner as to convey a great impression of reality, and we 
should not be by any means surprised to find that most of the 
people and events described are substantially real, only pre- 
sented to the public with a little colouring and alteration. ‘The 
book is an extremely bitter attack on the American society to 
be found in Rome. The author, in one place, says that that 
city is to most of the foreigners who remain there “ the 
dressing-gown and slippers of a weary or indolent life;” in 
another place she says that, “ Catholic maiden ladies of a cer- 
tain age go to Rome as the sparks fly upward.” Out of 
these elements is formed an utterly petty, hollow, false, 
despicable society (if the author’s piciure is to be trusted), 
which certainly deserves to be denounced and held up to scorn 
as widely as possible. Most of the females are inclined to be 
very devout, and are elderly, lying, malicious, and horrid; 
while the few males are uninspired geniuses of artists, authors, 
and doctors, who rely upon the patronage of the aforesaid old 
ladies, and deem it an assistance worth obtaining by toadying. 
A sanctimonious hypocrite is the most repulsive of any,—and 
sanctimonious hypocrisy is the predominant feature in most of 
the persons depicted. The devout Miss Pendleton, who had 
only abstained from being a nun in deference to the wishes of 
her family, who lodges in a convent, gives herself up to good 
works, and is supposed to live the life of a nun, is insincere and 
odious from beginning to end, and calmly spreads slanders that 
destroy the happiness and life of an innocent person who had 
been drawn to confide in her by her saintly reputation, and who 
had never done her the slightest injury :— 

“She knew how to tell her tale, with what seeming reluctance, 

with what excuses, with what expressions of devoted attachment, 
with what doubts, and above all, with what piety! And her corre- 
spondents had lacked the penetration to see that, if really reluctant, she 
need not have told; if doubtful and friendly, she would have sought 
to disprove such absurdities ; and if really pious, she would have 
shown some mercy and nobility of soul. The proof of the disposi- 
tions of a story-teller is not in the professions which she makes, but 
in the effect which she produces.” 
The bit we have italicised in the foregoing extract contains 
a warning to which we would draw particular attention, because 
it is so seldom borne in mind and acted on. Many an ill- 
natured and untrue tale would be discredited, if it were to occur 
to the hearers to ask themselves whether there were any need 
for it to have been told at all, and if not, what the motive of 
the tale-bearer was? <A fitting companion for Miss Pendleton 
is the lady who will go to church, and “ with every appearance 
of devotion, repeat her salutation to the Mother of the Love of 
God incarnate with the same lips that had a moment before 
insinuated a calumny inspired by the Father of Lies.” These 
are specimens of the devotees. And equally detestable is the 
malignant Miss Cromo, who has not really any faith at all, but 
is ready to assume religion or anything else at a moment’s notice 
in order to gain her own ends, and does not hesitate to join in per- 
secuting an innocent victim to death, in hopes of making herself 
acceptable to a great, but notoriously disreputable, lady. Miss 
Cromo is one of those shams who are so plausible as to be able 
to gain temporary influence over and belief from even those 
who dislike and distrust them, a power which is amongst the 
most dangerous attributes of the class. In short, the individuals 
represented as constituting the American society at Rome are 
so thoroughly detestable, that their compatriots may well be dis- 
turbed at the exceeding naturalness of the picture, and will have 
to comfort themselves by hoping that the artist has omitted 
some more soft and amiable objects, which, nevertheless, are to 
be found in the original. 

Standing side by side with the study of Americans, and 
artistically connected and contrasted therewith, is a study of 
Italians. Each has its own heroine,—Valeria being that of the 
former, and a beautiful and wicked countess of the latter. Till 
we had got quite to the end of the story, and began to look back 
on it as a whole, we had hardly noticed how skilfully the author 
contrives to introduce a sort of similarity between the Italian 
and American parts, and yet makes them differ in accordance 
with the characteristics of those two nationalities. There is 
always something picturesque and romantic about the Italians 
who appear at intervals on the scene, full of vehement love and 
hate, endowed with a wild beauty, and never attempting to 
disguise from themselves the true nature of the crimes which 
they commit unscrupulously. The Americans give themselves 
up with just as little restraint to their evil passions; but iv the 
cold, northern nature, these passions take a more common-place, 
less glaring form; revenge is congealed into spite, and evil finds 
expression in petty jealousies and rivalries which in nowise 





detract from the saintly reputation of the people indulging in 
them. In both cases the effect of the unchecked evil is the 
same, though the means by which it is accomplished varies with 
the nationality, An individual is found to be inconvenient, and, 
therefore, is to be got ont of the way somehow; the Italians 
dispose of him with an assassin’s kuife, and the American 
victim is done to death no less surely by the calumnious 
tongues of cold, heartless persons, who are credited with all 
virtue and excellence. The worst of it is, however, that all 
the guilty people are allowed to go scot-free, which is all the 
more astonishing, because of the detestation in which the 
author evidently holds them. Why, then, does she not make 
them suffer condign chastisement? Is it that she thinks such 
retribution untrue to nature, or that the being pilloried by her 
is a sufficient punishment, or does she contemplate publishing 
a sequel, in which they shall be made an example of? Any- 
how, we do not by any means approve of having so many 
criminals left to roam at will about the world. 

The great fault of the book is that the reader is not told 
enough about the people, who come and go before his eyes with- 
out his knowing what are their past or future histories. He 
sees nothing of the cireumstances by which characters have 
been gradually developed, nothing of the school where they 
were educated, the drudgery they have undergone, the chances 
of learning better that they may have wasted. It is showing 
him the result of a process, and not giving him an inkling of 
how that result has been obtained. Every one is as thoroughly 
ready-made before being introduced as strangers whom he may 
meet on a railway journey. And in regard to almost all the 
people in the book, he is left just as ignorant of what eventually 
becomes of them as he was of their previous lives; they vanish 
as abruptly as they appeared, without any intimation when 
they make their final exit. This is probably to be accounted 
for either by want of finish in the author’s conception of her 
characters, or else by her being too lazy to work them out pro- 
perly. It gives a crude and fragmentary effect, something 
like that- produced by looking at a piece cut out of the middle 
of a pattern, which makes you wonder where the lines sprang 
from, and whither they are going. The author seems to have 
more characters on hand than she quite knows how to manage, 
and this suggests the idea of a tyro coachman in charge of a 
team of good horses vainly endeavouring to induce them to pull 
together. The females are extremely life-like, and are described 
by one who is evidently thoroughly competent to see into and 
through feminine interests and weaknesses; but the males are 
less natural, and it is easy to detect that they have been drawn 
from an outsider’s point of view. By-the-bye, what is meant by 
the “seven” senses? We generally hear of only five. And is 
it not a mistake to talk of a lady at Rome in August sending to 
market to buy fruit and vegetables “for the week ?” We should 
be very sorry not to have a fresh stock of those perishable 
articles oftener than once in seven days in so hot a climate. 


A TEXT-BOOK TO KANT.* 

Here Dr. Stirling supplies what his well-known important 
book the Secret of Hegel promised, namely, an interpretative 
account, on similar lines, of that great antecedent doctrine 
from which—as he expressed it in his former work—Hegel’s 
philosophy was “a development into full and tinal shape.” 
General interest on the subject, so far from being slight, appears 
now not a little marked among those who take the lead in 
popular culture; indeed, from Dr. Whewell downward through 
Mr. Herbert Spencer to Professors Huxley and Tyndall, our 
chief authorities in inductive science are often found quoting 
Kant, by name or otherwise, with much respect, as if he were 
par eacellence their arbiter, wherever metaphysical points are 
concerned. Most of our readers will therefore appreciate a few 
early notes on the volume before us. We shall state, as far as 
possible, what are its leading features and principal contents. 

A very lively portraiture is given in the short “ Biographical 
Sketch,” which, “ taking a day as usually spent by Kant, and 
filling into the distribution of it” various characteristic traits 
“ gathered from his whole works,” so delineates him as to pro- 
duce a most vivid conception of the man. Never did an indi- 
vidual of more methodical habits exist than the world-famous 
Konigsberg philosopher, “ der ehrliche Kant.” One day, winter 
and summer alike, could well be taken to represent the whole 








* The Critique of Pure Reason: sthetic, Categories, Schematism. Translation, 
Reproduction, Commentary, Index; with Biographical Sketch. By James 
Hutchison Stirling, LL.D., Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society of 
Berlin. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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even tenor of his outward corporeal life after he reached mature 
manhood. Every morning at five o'clock, “prompt to the 
minute,” was he awakened by the same “stiff, erect, old- 
soldier of a servant, Lampe,” dressed himself with Lampe’s 
help, “smoked his one daily pipe of tobacco, drank his 
two daily cups of tea, eating nothing,” then went off to give 
his seven o'clock lecture, to students who attentively took in the 
difficult principles of his abstruse system, whence all Tran- 
scendentalism, of whatever type, is, one way or other, directly or 
indirectly, derived. And at this point Dr. Stirling takes occa- 
sion to throw in a first helpful paragraph of elementary state- 
ment regarding what Kant actually taught. In short, this 
introductory personal description forms an integral part of the 
interpretative design, and hence should not be merely glanced 
over, as any way unessential. 

After lecture-time, at home, study engaged him until dinner, 
at one o’clock, When the’Herr Professor, “ like the wise man he 
was, threw off the harness of the intellect, and donned the 


lounging-coat of the body. ..... He had always at least two 
friends, sometimes five, to dine with him...... Once at 


table, he directly sets himself to put his guests at ease; even 
salutes or rallies them in the homely provincial of the district.” 
Thus seated before us, “in his habit as he lived,” he is de- 
scribed with photographic minuteness,—“a little man, hardly 
above five feet in height, small-boned, fleshless, meagre, thin, 
evanescent as a shadow. ..... Not, however, that in this case, 
to be always frail is ever to be actually ill... ... for there isa 
cheerful red on the cheek, there is an alert eye in the head of the 
little philosopher. Blue, loving, and true, those eyes of his at 
once touch all men into affection and respect. Not large, the 
head is handsome enough; the face under it has in it the look, 
somehow, of a simple, garrulous, half-arch, old-maidenish man.” 
“ Kant is only a professor; but he has lived in the houses of 
the distinguished,...... he will be quite the man-of-the- 
world, and not a cwistie ; the discourse at table must be light, 
then, and such as gently to entertain and stimulate. Kant has 
his own expedients, indeed, for keeping the ball up, for he hates 
the mortal agony of a pause.” ‘To exemplify his multifarious 
conversational gift, as not only shown in his writings, but also 
as otherwise left on record more or less vague, we get here some 
most interesting collectanea, all of them authentically Kantian. 
He runs on with a flow of animated table-talk, ranging over 
innumerable topics, up from “a mild conundrum ” to Sweden- 
borgian anecdote or astronomical conjecture, amidst which his 
guests had evidently intercalated other matter that set the philo- 
sopher off again upon some new flight. One rather wide opening 
is thus hinted at, in the mention of David Hume’s relish for “a 
bottle of port, with his rubber of whist ;” yet, nevertheless, does 
Kant at the moment avoid altogether any allusion to the grand 
Causality dispute, which might have brought on dangerous 
issues; and, since his period for social leisure has reached its 
term for the day, the symposium breaks up. 

During his regular afternoon walk, punctually taken, his 
characteristic benevolence towards beggars is drawn forth. 
More of his quaint turn for observation then comes out, in the 
form of soliloquy. We are so made to note well beforehand 
how strong a turn there was in Kant’s mind, as in Hegel’s, for 
dwelling upon and making much of “the conerete,” in marked 
opposition to any mere scholastic abstractedness. Relevant 
opportunity also occurs for touching on those singularly shrewd 
predictions which he threw out with reference to more than one 
principal department of natural science. He had, it ap- 
pears, thus in substance anticipated not only the “ nebular 
theory,” and other astronomical conjectures, but that, too, 
of the ultimate stoppage of the earth’s rotatory move- 
ment by “tidal retardation,” and even that of “ eyolu- 
tionary development from a single primitive form,” along with 
various other modern hypotheses of minor consequence. Not, cer- 
tainly, that he—still less his present commentator—ever looked 
on such conceptions as all alike approvable. From some of 
them, indeed, the great Kénigsberg Professor is here repre- 
sented as fairly “shuddering back,” after having apparently 
been led toward them by sheer force of that ratiocinative keen- 
ness wherein few mortals ever approached him. Returning 
home from his walk, “ Kant now seats himself beside the stove 
in his room, and, fixing his eye on the point of a church spire 
which he sees out of window, he runs over in mind—what 
was his work—his system—‘ I am so far from considering 
metaphysic worthless or unnecessary,’ he thinks, ‘ that, on the 
contrary ’ ..... Yherewith, again, the “ Biographical 








Sketch” follows him into a last but very significant meditation 
on his own philosophical principles. Ere that has ended, or 
David Hume got full retributive justice, however, “it is now ten 
o’clock, and the inexorable body-servant, old soldier-like Lampe, 
appears at hand, to put his master to bed ; whereupon Kant, as 
his principles are, can only obey ; and in the little, sunless, firelesg 
bed-closet which we have already seen, he lays him down on his 
little bed—accurately adjusted to a prescribed angle—he lays 
him down in a carefully-calculated position, which he stoically 
preserves. Lampe covers him up and wraps him in, on thoge 
strictly scientific principles which have been laid down for 
him. The philosopher is then left to his well-won repose,* 
There, too, we leave him, so far as regards his bodily life, 
which began in 1724 and ended in 1804, making him eighty at 
his death. From the above indications, it can be seen with 
what a master-hand, and how lovingly, Dr. Stirling has drawn 
the picture. The same character applies more emphatically 
still to the chief subject-matter of this book. 

There is, in the second paragraph of the brief preface, one 
statement to which every reader should turn back from time 
to time, when engaged with the main tenor of Kant’s system, 
as now given. ‘The author here carries out a plan of his own, 
similar to that which he used in the Secret of Hegel,—the plan 
of manifold statement, for his object of rendering clear what 
his German originals have left so difficult. Their principa} 
difficulty lies, no doubt, in the thought itself, yet is increased 
by obscurities of a verbal and grammatical nature, along with 
much awkward involution of idiom, as well as literary defect, 
For obviating all these disadvantages, Dr. Stirling is peculiarly 
well qualified. Not only does he set himself to take a direct 
front view of the intellectual problem, and so to make it ap- 
parert for others, but a favourite method of his has been to look 
at it also sideways, or, by successive movements, so to vary its 
mental impression, as that the several aspects may form, when 
put together, what may be called a stereoscopic unity. With 
such a view, evidently, he puts his present subject-matter “in 
no less than threefold form,”’—first, ‘ Reproduction ;” next, 
“Translation ;” last, “Commentary.” Nay, his “ Index” 
clenches these several iterations by various emphatic signs; 
and, moreover, as our account of the “ Biographical Sketch” 
was intended to show, there, too, the same process has been 
kept in mind; while the “ Preface” offers a most suggestive 
clue for guidance through all Kant’s labyrinthine maze. Keep- 
ing hold of this said luminous hint, no reader need fear to enter 
upon those transcendental precincts, however dark and recon- 
dite they appear. We quote the passage referred to, as one 
that leaves little further characterisation requisite on our 
part :— 

“ We all feel that an effect must have a cause, that is, there is 
assumed to be a necessary connection between them. Still, we take 
it for granted, as well, that matters of fact (which any case of causa- 
lity seems really to be) are always contingent, and never necessary ; 
their contraries, implying no contradiction, are to be acknowledged 
possible, as, for example, the sun rises and sets, but it might do 
neither. Hume, now, pointed out the discrepancy here, and asked, 
The relation of cause and effect being matter of fact, why do we, 
inconsistently, assume it to be necessary? Kant, again, who took 
the question to himself, answered, It is to understate the question to 
confine it to causality ; substance and accident, action and reaction, 
are as necessarily connected as a cause and its effect, and the entire 
interest rather relates to a general system,—a general system of neces- 
sary connection, necessary synthesis, or, say, synthetic necessity, even 
in matters of fact.” 

The above pregnant sentences may be taken along with one, 
as a key to the whole masterly view which this text-book 
applies to Kant, whether for interpretation, for commentary, or 
for criticism. Of direct criticism there is indeed nothing what- 
ever intended throughout the present volume, which, from 
various implications, can be looked upon as precursor of such 
a further critical treatise as every thorough philosophical 
student will, beyond doubt, welcome. Here, in the first branch 
of his threefold statement—the “ Reproduction ”’—Dr. Stirling 
addresses himself to give a true and complete summary of what 
constituted Kant’s essence, his proper specific work, whereon 
his peculiar claims are based. With a most evident fullness of 
knowledge, under entire deference to its German original, yet 
in an avowedly “free” manner as concerns verbal or grammati- 
cal phrase on Kant’s part, the section runs parallel to his own 
Kritik, as far as need be for putting any genuine inquirer on 
lines of intelligence toward the whole subject. It deals at the 
outset, for example, in quite a different fashion, from what is 
ordinarily found in “ Introductions to Kant,” with the funda- 
mental quarrel between him and Hume about causality ; while 
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—_— 
apposite foot-notes leave no nicety of the question without due 
help. In pointing out what precisely was Hume’s actual 
question about cause and effect, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, precisely how Kant endeavoured to answer— 
by first shifting the entire question to wider ground, and rightly 
doing so—Dr. Stirling’s “ Reproduction” does a service for cur- 
rent British metaphysics which cannot be over-estimated. Again, 
on that grand central affair—the “deduction of the Categories ” 
—his book discharges what we cannot but regard as a most in- 
dispensable duty toward those advanced thinkers who so often 
appeal to the Critical Philosophy as their chosen standard. 

To the part entitled “Translation,” similar remarks apply. 
It goes no farther than the end of Kant’s Transcendental Doc- 
trine of Elements, making here 230 pages of English. Thus 
much the present translator has considered snfticient for his 
expository object. Enough to say that the rendering “has 
been executed with every care.” So manifest are, indeed, 
his perfect acquaintance with German in all its niceties, his 
familiar knowledge of its philosophical terminology, and his 
thorough veneration for his author, as to form a more than 
adequate guarantee on this head. In regard of easily-intel- 
ligible style, comparison with any previous version will, we 
think,-show Dr. Stirling’s to be in the best sense by far the 
truest that has anywhere appeared ; nor can English readers 
now feel at a loss about the exact inter-relation of such cardinal 
points, hitherto often misunderstood, as “an @ priori synthetic 
judgment,” “ apperception,” “esthetic form,” on the one hand, 
or “category ” on the other hand, “ objective versus subjective,” 
“transcendental validity,’ &c., and about what really was 
meant by Kant when seeking to “criticise pie Reason,” or 
when using the term “ a priori.” 

Of the “ Commentary ”’—extending to 200 pages, quite a 
volume in itself—much might have been said in a general way, if 
space had allowed. A single extract must serve for specimen :— 

“The study of Kant among us has as yet, for the most part, been 
conducted in the midst of so much difficulty, not only as concerns the 
thoughts, but even the language, that the result, gathered dimly and 
haltingly from the suggestion of merely rhapsodic phrases, has been, 
but too frequently, a simple caricature. Even now there is a 
mystical, ideal Kant in fashion, very unlike his own plain, old-maiden 
self. Now, the position we see Kant assume, even in his very first 
words, ought to correct this. The subject is at once taken on the 
ordinary ground of experience. It is experience that, striking onthe 
faculties, rouses them into action ; and it is experience that is known. 
The whole position is but the position of Locke with a complement. 
Locke drew from the intellect as well as the senses, and Kant does 
no more; but, in what concerns the senses (to confine ourselves to 
that) the latter introduces a modification. Even in what we call 
experience, and hold to be due to the senses, may there not be, he 
asks, an element from within, that adds itself to the element 
from without, even in the very act of receiving this latter? What 
we are to see, then, is not a mystical, idealistic philosophy, but a 
mere physiological or psychological theory of perception, on the 
ordinary basis of common-sense. That is, in view of his own pre- 
auppositions, we shall expect Kant to explain how, possessed of im- 
pressions which come successively into us, we convert these, merely 
subjectively-external as they are (and only by action of our own 
internal faculties) into the objectively-external world around us. 
From first to last, indeed, in Kant, it is experience that is referred 
to, and the common ground throughout is, as has been so often re- 
marked by Kant’s own countrymen, that of the ordinary Lockeian 
psychology. At all events, the question Kant immediately opens 
before us is, How do we modify the subjective-internal sensations we 
receive, into the objective-external perceptions which evist 7” 

Two or three years ago, in the Chapter House of Westminster 
Abbey, when delivering the “first Hibbert lecture” ( On the 
Perception of the Infinite’’), Professor Max Miiller spoke as 
follows :— 

“Tt is the old battle-field measured out long ago by Kant, only 
that the one opening which was still left in his time, namely, the 
absolute certainty of moral truth, and through it the certainty of the 
existence of a God, is now closed up. There is no escape in that 
direction. The battle between those who believe in something which 
transcends our senses and our reason, who claim for man the posses- 
sion of a faculty or potential energy for apprehending the Infinite, 
and those who deny it on purely psychological grounds, must end in 
the victory of one, and the surrender of the other party.’ 

Professor Miiller (in his published lecture) quotes the Latin of 
Wyttenbach (Opuse. ii., p. 109), who remarks that,— 

“Kant was inconsistent with himself, in so far as, after having 
made out a priori categories to be intelligible and earlier than ex- 
perience, he allowed of no forward advance to other intelligibles. 
«..... From what is practical (moral), again, he deduces 
theoretic dogmas, against the nature of philosophy, whose business 
is to deduce the practical (moral) from the theoretic...... ‘Is 
not this,’ asks Wyttenbach, ‘to bring in a deus ev machini ?” 

A better close could not well be anywhere found for our hasty 
notice of Dr. Stirling’s important volume. With protagonists 
like its author in front, the ranks of philosophy ought, surely, 





no longer to exhibit the somewhat loose and irregular array in 
which they have during late years opposed mere inductive 
empiricism, not to say sciolism. Battle, if battle there must be, 
should consequently go on with some sort of clear understanding 
about what the cause of dispute is. Nor would there then be, 
we feel sure, any one better fitted to lead the van, or better able 
to deal decisive blows against the enemy, than the author of 
the Text-Book to Kant. 
THE ROYAL SONG-BOOKS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Ix these volumes, and especially in those entitled “ Songs of 
Scandinavia” and “of Eastern Europe,’ we hoped to find a 
comparatively unknown collection of ballad songs, and we are 
rather disappointed to discover how modern and how familiar 
the songs generally are. Many of thggp are pretty and attrac- 
tive, many spirited and striking, bw there are fewer real 
“ Volkslieder” than we should have expected, and in the “ Songs 
of Northern Europe” the editor states that his aim has been 
“to add to the most popular modern songs some of the many 
characteristic melodies with which these regions abound!” 
The result is a pleasing assortment of foreign airs, but not 
quite a collection of national ballads. We are struck, too, by the 
smallness of the selection given; the fourteen nations grouped 
together as “ Northern” and “ Eastern Europe” giving us 
only altogether 183 songs; and Italy, that land of “ canzoni” 
and “canti popolari,” only fifty-four, among which there is not 
one from Sicily, and in this respect it is impossible not to com- 
pare these volumes unfavourably with those that we reviewed 
last week, especially as the editors tell us they had a vast field 
to choose from. Almost every selection begins with the national 
hymn, except Italy, which apparently has none, and Turkey, for 
which last omission a curious reason is given. Most of these 
are too well known to need remark, except that the English 
words to the Danish hymn, “ King Christian,” contain an un- 
usually good translation. Then follow in each volume a series 
of more or less martial national songs, of which the French and 
German are the best known; and the Ukrainian “ Cossack of 
the Don,” with its characteristically Russian florid passages on 
one syllable, is one of the most singular. But we look in vain 
among the German for the familiar “ Lutzow’s wilde Jagd,” 
“ Bliicher’s March” (“ Es blaset die Trompeten’’), or Weber’s 
* Schwertlied,” to which Kérner’s beautiful swan-song of poetry 
is set, and we cannot but regret their absence. The Polish 
national air is spirited, and the Lithuanian dainos interesting, 
though somewhat monotonous; while the solitary example of 
the Finnish rune is exceedingly curious, both from its language, 
and from its plaintive melody in five-four time, contained in a 
small compass between the tonic and the fifth. 

In the ordinary ballads, we find, as might be expected, great 
variety in language, music, and sentiment. The small number 
of genuine Russian “ Volkslieder” are generally plaintive in 
nature and minor in key, all melodious and pretty, and such 
as are not already known need only to be known to become 
favourites. All Warlamoff’s songs are tuneful and uncom- 
mon, and in his “Parting’s Sorrow” we again find the 
peculiarity noticed above in the “Cossack of the Don,” and 
familiar to us in some of Rubinstein’s songs and duets. Why 
should nothing by Rubinstein have found its way into this col- 
lection, and also nothing by Schubert, Schumann, or Mendels- 
sohn, be included in the “ Songs of Germany - There are, of 
course, separate editions of all these composers, but at least 
one or two specimens of each would have been welcome here, 
and in the Russian group a little space might have been made, 
by omitting the second version of what is here rather clumsily 
called “ The Three-in-Hand” (it used to be known as ‘* Troika)” 
for it is so nearly identical with the well-known Petersburg air 
as hardly to be worth giving separately. The Swedish songs 
contain a somewhat large proportion of Lindblad ; as far as the 
music goes, they are well chosen, and perhaps translations should 
not be too severely criticised, but certainly they do not give 
us a high idea of Swedish poetical talent, for, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the verses are all of the kind that can be written by the 
yard, and are singularly meaningless. Nevertheless, the old 
airs, “The Orphan” and “ Sorrow’s Night,” are very charming, 
and the “ Beggar Boy” is attractive, with its plaintive melody, 
its phrase-rhythm of three bars repeated, and then five, and its 
echo-like ending. The Dalecarlian dancing song is interesting, 


* The Songs of Scandinavia, of Eastern Europe, of France, Germany, and Italy. 
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having four motives and repeated changes from the major to 
the minor, and back again; and the cheerful and vigorous Dale- 
carlian march, too, has an effective change from the minor to 
the major. 

The “ jodel” in the Norwegian shepherd’s song contains a 
curious interval, and the melody to which the song alters in 
the minor is very pretty. ‘ Guldterning,” too, is original and 
characteristic, but the Lapland reindeer song strikes us as 
somewhat dull and monotonous. The Danish songs are good, 
but nearly all too simple to be commented upon, and we are 
sorry to miss, among others, the graceful, touching ballad, ‘‘ Paa 
Forpost.” The melody of the “ Knight’s Courtship” reminds 
us of anold English ditty, and two songs by Niels Gade are 
pretty. Among Dutch songs, the two most curious are the 
sprightly old Flemish one of the sixteenth century, and the old 
Dutch legend of the Greek Huntsman, with its simple “aria 
parlante.” How does such a ballad come to belong to Holland, 
by the way ? The words of the Dutch patriotic songs are gener- 
ally good and poetic, and “ William of Nassau” is one of the 
most characteristic, musically. The Austrian airs are generally 
in triple time and waltz rhythm; their groups of slurred notes 
form a pleasing melody, and they are usually simple, except 
those which contain an almost impossible “ jodel.” 
seem rare in these melodies, and the words are generally sacri- 
ficed without mercy to the music, by the introduction of un- 
meaning syllables to complete the rhythm. The Tyrolese, 
Styrian, and Carinthian songs, though graceful, are all rather 
alike, both in words and music; but the Salzburg “ Schnéda- 
hépfl” is a curious example of Northern improvisation. The 
Hungarian music is very original and characteristic, and in it we 
find that remarkable accentuation of the second quaver in a bar 
of two-four time, and those wild, plaintive melodies with which 
Brahm’s charming “‘ Ungiarische Singe” and Hungarian bands 
have made many of us familiar. The air “Gaily, boys,” has 
all the national peculiarities of rhythm, and is very bright and 
pleasing ; so is the “ Swineherd,” with its rapid interlude for the 
bagpipes. The Servian melodies are well known to end often a 
note above the key-note, of which their hymn “ Rise, Servians,” 
and the old melody “ Round the Churchyard” are here examples. 
The Poles give us an air, “ Mazurek,”, which would seem to have 
suggested to Weber a subject for his “ Wenn auch die Wolke sich 
verhiille,” and it is pretty. '[he most interesting Polish songs to 
us, however, are those by Chopin which are not grouped under 
this head. The Bosnian airs are wild in character, the Bohemian 
pretty, but in both these sets there is a curious paucity of words, 
one sentence of an extremely prosaic character being often 
repeated two or three times to make up the necessary number 
of lines. Turkish songs are odd, both in time and in air, 
specially “ A Song of Sorrow,” which is a curious, weird kind 
of melody, in alternate bars of three-cight and two-four time. 
It is interesting in these volurres to contrast the ardent love- 
songs of Greece and Italy, and the light gallantry of French 
‘‘chansons,” with the rather ponderous and domestic, albeit 
“tender aud true,” love-making of the North. Greece contri- 
butes hardly anything but love-songs to this collection; the 
words are such as one would expect, and the tunes are pretiy 
and flowing. 

The Italian airs are many of them well known—some much 
too well known, thanks to the patriotism of organ-grinders— 
and the majority are in that light, graceful style which suits 
Italian words so well; but from the days of Miss Austen’s 
“ Anne Elliot,” onwards, it has been, apparently, impossible 
to translate Italian songs into either sense or poetry, and we 
confess to thinking the task better unattempted. We regret the 
absence of all old Italian songs; we should have welcomed some 
specimens of Leo's, Lotti’s, Salvator Rosa’s, or even the well- 
known “ Caro mio ben ” of Giordani, in exchange for some of the 
tuneful but light “ canti popolari” with which this volume is 
almost entirely filled. The selection from modern composers is 
small, only Gordigiani, Guglielmo, and Campana being ad- 
mitted; but the selection from Gordigiani’s numerous songs is 
good, “ Ogni Sabato,” “ Speranza del mio cor,” and “ Tra, la, la !” 
being among his prettiest. The fine, political song of ’48, 
*« Addio, mia bella, addio!”’ we are glad to find here, although 
the equally fine “ All’ armi, all’ armi !”’ of Pieri (1859) is omitted. 
It is a great pity that the editors have not given the names of 
the authors as well as of the composers at the head of each 
song in this volume; the identification of special songs is so 
much more difficult without this. 


The Swiss and German airs (which are not, however, put 
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together) are familiar in style to most of us, and among the 
German songs will be found many favourites, though we have 
already pointed out the most striking omissions. The older 
German songs have, as a rule, the advantage of combining 
beautiful words with beautiful music, as in the “Gebet wihrend 
der Schlacht” (which is very well translated), “Das zerbrochene 
Ringlein,” “ Der gute Kamerad,” and many of Heine’s songs; 
but we wonder whether a good translator of Heine’s and 
Goethe’s ballads will ever be found. He or she certainly has 
not appeared yet, though almost every one who ever wrote 
verses seems to have tried his or her hand at one or the other. 
of them; witness the endless weak translations of the “ Loreley,” 
and worse still, the attempts at ‘“ Der K6énig in Thule,” which 
every one thinks easy, because there is an English rhyme in the 
first four lines. There is in this book a pretty song in the. 
Swabian dialect, called “Parting,” to which great fresh. 
ness and originality are given by the repetition of a bar in 
the middle of the air. Some of the quite modern songs 
seem to us rather tame, and we regret that Schiller’s 
“Der Eichwald brauset,” should be here given to Zumsteg’s 
music, instead of to Schubert’s. The French songs can really 
lay no claim to be in any way considered as popular ballads, 
and we regret this, for the sake of symmetry in this edition of 
popular songs, if for no other reasons. There are no ballads 
such as we hear so much of from MM. Ampére, De la Villemarqué, 
and Beaurepaire, and but one of the bright little “ brunettes,” 
or love-songs of the people. We have none, either, of the graceful 
little melodies, such as “ Charmante Gabrielle,” whose words 
tradition ascribes to Henri IV., or the “ Amaryllis ” of Louis 
XIIL., or of Lully or Rameau’s airs, or of the Breton songs, 
with their plaintive melody and peculiar rhythm, which we. 
should so gladly have met with in this volume. Instead, we 
have airs from Gounod, Offenbach, Grétry, Boieldieu, &c., and 
some from operas; the historic “ O Richard,O mon Roi!” 
(from Grétry’s “ Richard Coeur de Lion,”) associated in our 
minds with the worst troubles of Louis XVI., and Boieldieu’s 
touching song from “ Le Masque de Fer.” With the exception 
of “La Zingara,” which might rather tax the powers of most 
amateurs, all the French songs seem very manageable. And 
there is no reason that regret for what is absent should prevent 
our enjoying what is here given us. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Art Journal. (Virtue and Co.)—This magazine improves 
under the new management. The dull, old, line engravings are being 
gradually discontinued, and in their place are etchings of consider- 
able merit, and fac-similes from pencil and chalk drawings. Some 
of these are very good, some indifferent, some bad, but, in the main, 
the improvement is considerable. _Mr. Burne Jones’s delicate 
draughtsmanship suffers, as might be expected. Mr. E. J. Poynter’s, 
on the other hand, is most successfully reproduced. There are some 
fair examples of Herkomer’s and Haig’s etching, and a good example 
in the same medium from Albert Moore’s painting. Perhaps the 
most interesting of the sketches here given is a fac-simile of Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s original design for ‘The Daphnephoria,” 
wonderfully well executed in grey and white. The letter-press is, as 
a rule, unassuming, but dull, and suffers from being written to the 
pictures. 

Saints and their Symbols. By “E.A.G.’ (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—This little handbook will prove of great use to those who make 
a study of Saints and their symbols, as expressed in Art. It supplies 
areal want, as it is small enough to be a handy companion in churches 
and picture-galleries, while it gives all the information needed to 
make intelligible those symbolical pictures which are not so without 
some such assistance. The work is well done and complete of its 
kind, the first part giving a list of the principal symbols distinguish- 
ing the Saints in Art; the second giving, very shortly, the legends of 
the Saints themselves. Both parts are arranged alphabetically, and 
the book is got up tastily, with some little vignettes by the author. 

Gleanings from “The Blue.’ (Austin and Sons, Hertford.)—This 
volume has been sent to us, whether or no for review, we cannot say, 
as it is “‘ printed for private circulation.” It will be sufficient to say 
that it gives a favourable idea of the magazine from which these 
extracts have been taken. Some of the articles are distinctly good, 
and few fall below a fair average of merit. The humorous adapta- 
tion of ‘ Miserarum est neque amori dare ludum,” is a happy. effort. 

England, the Remnant of Judah, §c. By the late F. R. A. Glover, 
M.A. (Rivingtons.)—The belief that the English people are really 
Jews, is a not uncommon thing with persons who are in other respects 
perfectly sane. So there are people who hold that Julius Caesar 
landed on the coast of Norfolk ; others who think that Shakespeare’s 
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Plays were written by the Monks or by Lord Bacon. These are 
interesting chapters in the ‘“‘ History of Human Error.” If any one 
ig interested in this particular delusion, let him read Mr. Glover, who 
gives an enthusiastic account of this strangest of theories. 

We have to acknowledge a second volume of Mr. Thomas Archer's 
William Ewart Gladstone and His Contemporaries. (Blackie and 
Son.)—The volume contains the history of fourteen years (1840- 
1854), the most important event of the period, as far as home 
politics are concerned, being the rise, progress, and final success of 
the Anti-Corn-law League. Mr. Archer continues to do his work in 
a vigorous and generally satisfactory way, though we do not find our- 
selves always in agreement with him. That, indeed, as his subject 
takes him over the whole range of recent politics, could hardly be 
expected. In the case of Sir James Brooke, we think that the un- 
doubtedly good work which that able and honest man did in Sarawak 
is not sufficiently recognised. 
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By George Salmon, D.D. 


FEBRUARY Number contains :— 
THE KEYNOTE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
3y the Editor. 
Man’s Power TO Foratve Sts. 
THE Two Accounts oF Our Lorp’s Inrancy 


By Robert E. Wallis, Ph.D. 
By Edzar C. S. Gibson, M.A. 
By W. Robertson Smith, M.A. 


On THE SECOND EPISTLE OF St. Perer.—II. Hap Tae AuTHOR Reap St. June? 
By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 

THE BROTHER WHOSE PRAISE IS IN THE GOSPEL. 

CriticaL Nore on I. Jonny, v. 16. 


By James E. Denison, M.A. 
By Edward H. Sugden, B.A. 








Virgil, ued. Sub ale Mignon Seton con eee nr toot H é London: Hopper and Sroveuton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
Ne Ntter Inne Hear vnebenic | LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


HARRISON will LECTURE every Sunday evening, 
at 8 p.m., during February and March, and on April 
2nd. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
DAILY, from 10 to 5. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 
6d; and on Saturday and Monday evenings, from 
7 to9; admission, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
5 Pall Mall East. 
( eae ee GALLERY. 
ROSVENORGALLERY. WINTER 
EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW 
OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 
the WORKS of G. F. WATTS, R.A., forming the first 
of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
the works of the most eminent living Painters.— 
Admission, 1s ; Season Tickets, 5s. 
()VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, 


MBS. GILLESPIE DICKSON (of 1 
Inverleith Row, Edinburgh), proposes, on 
and after April 3rd next, to RECEIVE, at Westfield, 
Partickhill, Glasgow, THREE or FOUR BUYS, 
between the ages of 3 and 10 years, or GIRLS, 
between 3 and 12, for Board and Education. 

The house of Westfield stands in a garden of two 
ecres, to the west of Glasgow. 











10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGS, Lord Chief Justice of England, 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, E 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


,»Q.C., D.C.L. 
3q. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonns Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 
E. 


EX GLISH LANGUAGE and 
_4 LITERATURE, COMPOSITION and READ- 
ING.—Miss LUUISA DREWRY has some time 
disengaged on Monday and Thursday mornings for 
Lectures, or Practice-Classes in School Miss 
Drewry would also read with Private Puyils.—143 
King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


\ ORTHING, Sussex, established 

1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resilent Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Referenves to Rev. E. K. Elliett, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Loud., 45 
Gresham Road, S.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


iT ELICATE BOYS.—A _ married 
Oxford Graduate (without other duties) RE- 
CEIVES, in a large Country House, with 20 acres of 
ground, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especial 
care,—‘' M, A.,”” Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 





A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge 
(University Prizeman, 1868), assisted by Resident 
Classical TUTOR, B.A. Camb., PREPARES FOUR 
PUPILS for University and Competitive Examina- 
tions. TWO VACANCIES. Refereuces—Dr. Acland, 
Professor Bryce, M.P., Professor Hughes, the Bishop 
of Oxford, Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, 
3art., M.P, Rev. Brooke Lambert, and others.— 

Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Backs. 


QE DBERGH SCHOOL.— 
KJ SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £0, 
£30, £20. Candidates may be examined ia London 
or Manchester.—Apply to H. G. HART, Esq., School 
House, Sedbergh, before March 25th. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 

For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &. : 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction 
of the Students, surrounds the College, with which it 
is in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 


500 Acres. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DuKE or MarLBorovGH, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The R'ght Hon. the Ear. or Duciz, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the EArt BATHURST. 
The Right Hon. Sir Micuarn KE. Hicks-BEacn, Bart., 


M.P. 
Lieut.-Col. R. Nice. F. Krnescore, C.B., M.P. 
Grorer T. J. SoTHERON-EstcourtT, Esq., M.P. 
AmBROSE L. GopparD, Esq. 
Epwarp Bow .y, Esq. 
WILLIAM JoHN Kpmonps, Esq. 
Major T. W. CHESTER Master, M P. y 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION bezins JANUARY 31st. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
EXAMINATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
A Class in all the Subjects (including practical work) 
for this Examination, will begin in January at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and College, and will be 
continued till the Examinations in July. The Class 
is open to Cand:dates who are not Students of the 
Hospital as well as to Students. 
Borany.—Reyv. G. Henslow, M.A., Christ’s Coll. 
Camb., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 
ZooLogy.—Norman Moore, M.D., St. C.th.’s Coll. 
Camb., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the 
Hospital. 


Cuemistry.—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D, F.R.S., 
Demonstrator of Chemi-try. 
Puysics.—Frederick Womack, B.Se. (London), 


Demonstrator of Physics to the Hospital. 
Fee for the whole Course (inelnding chemicals), to 
Students of the Hospital, £8 8s; to others, £10 10s. 
Particulars may be ascertained on application per- 
sonally or by letter to the WARDEN, the College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hosyital, E.C. A handbook 
forwarded on application. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Missic n begin in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Deli and its suburbs, occupies 
forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
nizht schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systemat'c parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an agsregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society aud Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rev. J..STUART JACKSON, 
Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 


Yj BSSBs. JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
Estate and House Agerts, bez to call attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Sclling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishinz 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great fac.lities they 
possess for carrying out the vi:ws of each, and 
respecfully svlicit communications. Properties 
iuspected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &¢.—Estate Avency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Sup liel 
in casks and cases for home use and exportition, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and Cu., 
Limited, Royal Irish Dist.lleries, Beifast ; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1278, 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during teiy 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attac cing 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2 9d per box. 























KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NELSON'S 
“BLANC MANGE,” 
ALMOND, LEMON, AND VANILLA FLAVOUR, 


LL 


WHISKY. 














Ss 


READY FOR USE. IN TINS 1s EACH. 


SAUCE. 


LEA AND PERRINS? 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are caleulated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


A pure Solution. ; 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A s Sonudaaiiana, Ladin Gite, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


‘THE BEST AND (CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 
N E A V E’S INFANTS 
| FOR AND 
FOOD INVALIDS, 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


British MepIcaL JoURNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, aud invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


SOLD 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
elearnes?, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
lected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
rsant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9 a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 

of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


ALL 
DR. 


WHO 
















POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 
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__ 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHLEEN KNOX. 





At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. | 


POOR ARCHIE’S 


By KATHLEEN Knox. : 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


| 
SELECT, VARIED, AND COMPREHENSIVE, 


More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the 


GIRLS.) 
| MUDIE’S 


Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in 


Circulation at 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


The whole Collection exceeds One Million Volumes. 





(Next to St. James’s Hall), 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s. | 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 


67 Regent Street. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” | 


Price 23 6d each. 
A S E §S for B fT 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


a 


Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N PEN © 


| Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and an ample 
| supply is provided of all Fortheoming Works of General Interest 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, | 


as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 3 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Chief Office—2 Kina Srreet, CHEAPSIDE. 


‘CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries 
and Institutions are recommended to apply for 


| MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for FEBRUARY. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 


Paid-ap Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund a as aay £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-np Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

re, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents, They also reccive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office, W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1382. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, _ 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Choncery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
mininum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
V 3; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

arch 31st, 1880, 











, ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILway ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT Sra. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
; ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
he Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
i Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £240,000. 

Box MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
ONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS. 


£1,700, 
A HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Pply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


ents, or 
64 CORNHILL 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Gross, London. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





won E is hereby given that the 

SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of the Share- 
holders of the NATIONAL LIBERAL LAND COM. 
PANY, Limited, will be held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, S.W., on Wednesday, February 8th, 1882, at 
4 0’clock p.m. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be close] 
at 2 p.m. on Wednesday, February Ist next, and will 
remain so closed until after the Meeting. 

GEO. POOLEY, Secretary. 

40 Charing Cross, London, 8.W., January 39th, 1882. 


HE LONDON JOINT STOCK 
BANK 


NOTICE is hereby Given, that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 
of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice 
of withdrawal is this day advanced to FOUR PER 
CENT. per annnm. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 

No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion Honse, Jan. 30th, 1882. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed wis ee ... £2,500,000 





Capital Paid up... ee ere ies ase 250,000 
Life Fands, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed aad 650,000 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds 1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Lo-s by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 

‘ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
oC XIXtu CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 

ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
Direcrors—Henry Wa!demar Lawrence (Chairman), 

Mark H. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, 

and General Dwellings Company (Deputy-Chair- 

man), F. H. A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George 

Palmer, M.P., Mary E. Richardson (Member of the 

School Board for London), and Henry Ratt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money 
in large or small sums with complete safety at good 
interest. Shares £10 each. Interest 5 per cent., 
paid half-yearly. Deposits reecived at 4 per cent. 
Withdrawal up to £10 at three days’ notice. Pro- 
spectus free of 

FREDERICK LONG, 
Manager and Secretary. 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—With the 
changing temperatures the digestion becomes 
impaired, the liver disordered, and the mind de- 
spondent unless the cause of the irregularity be ex- 
pelled from the blood and body by an alterative like 
these Pills. They go directly to the source of the 
evil, thrust out all impurities from the circulation, 
reduce distempered organs to their natural state, and 
correct all defective and contaminated secretions. 
Such easy means of instituting health, strength, and 
cheerfulness should be in the possession of all whose 
stomachs are weak, whose minds are much harassed, 
or whose brains are overworked. Holloway’s is essen- 
tially a blood-tempering medicine, whereby its influ- 
ence, reaching the remotest fibres of the frame, eff. cts 
a universal good. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
z all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 3+ NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SOUTHAMPTON.—First Portion of the Bitterne Park 
Estate, in Free Bridge Approach, over the River 
Itchen, to be constructed forthwith ; payment of 
Purchase-money spread over ten years, if desired,— 
Free Conveyance. 

oe BAKER and SONS, by 

Order of the National Liberal Land Company, 

Limited, will SELL by AUCTION at the Dolphin 

Hotel, Southampton, on Friday, March 10th, at 3 for 

4 o’clock in the afternoon, Thirty splendid Plots of 

Freehold Building Land, on the Bitterne Park Estate, 

fronting on Middenbury Lane (which is to be 

widened to 40 feet), at present approached by the 

Northern Toll Bridge; but the Company intend to 

construet, within six months, a handsome Iron Bridge 

dedicated free to the Public, over the River Itchen, 
about a mile higher up the River, and forming direct 
access from the Estate to the heart of Southampton. 

The land offered is suitable for high-class Villa 

Residences ; it lies very high, is beautifully timbered, 

and commands ¢elightful views of Southampton 

Water and the Itchen Valley. Gravel soil, excellent 

water supply, and drainage. 

The area of each Plot is half an acre to an 
acre, with option of increase, and the Estate will 
form the choicest residential snburb of South- 
ampton, unusually attractive to Londoners seeking 
rural or yachting retreats. Payment of Purchase- 
money my be spread over ten years by quarterly 
instalments, ten per cent. deposit being payable at 
the Auction, the balance being payable off at any 
time without notice; Free Conveyance; Land Tax 
and Tithes redeemed by the Company. Particulars 
and Conditions of Sale, with Plans, may be had atthe 
principal Hotels in Southampton; of F. A. A 
Rowland, Esq., S slicitor, 14 Clement’s Inn, London, 
W.C.; of the Auctioneer, 11 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.; of Messrs, Hunt and Bance, 59 Above 
Bar, Southampton; and of the Secretary, at the 
Offices of the National Liberal Lind Company 
Limited, 40 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 












nia & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
K and 

POPTED MEATS; abo, 
Essence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
Tort E SOUP,and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S- 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A BALL-ROOM REPENTANCE. A 
New Serial by ANNIE Epwarpes, Author of 
** Archie Lovell,’’ was commenced in "the Janu: wry 
Number of the TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ROBIN. A New Serial by Mrs. Parr, 
Author of “ Adam and Eve,’’ was commenced in 
the January Number of the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE, 


The FRENCH COURT and SOCIETY 
in the REIGN of LOUIS XVI. and DURING the 
FIRST EMPIRE. By CatTnerine CHARLOTTS, 
Lady Jackson, Author of ‘* Old Paris,” ** The Old 
Rézime,” &e. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, with 
several Portraits, 243. 

“ Interesting, as all accounts of life in France from 
the years 1774 to 1814 inclusive must be, we yet do 
not remember having read a more pleasing!7 told 
narrative of French ty during that period than 
the one Lady Jackson 23 us in her present work.” 
—Illustrated London News. 


A HUNTERS WANDERINGS in 
the HEART of AFRICA; teing a Record of Nine 
Years’ Sport and Travel in the Far Interior of 
Africa. By Freperick CourTENEY SELOUS. 
With Nineteen full-page Illustrations engraved 















by Whymper and Pearson, and a Map. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 21s. 
“The most famous hunter in all South Africa.’ 
American, 


“This is undoubtedly the best work of the kind 
that has ever appeared.’ —Whitehall Review. 


POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ FATTIS and FASHIONS.” 
ZOE, a GIRL of GENIUS. By Lady 


VIOLET GREVILLE, Author of ‘Faiths and 
Fashions,” &c. In 53 vols. crown Syo. 

**It would be difficult to conceive more readable 
sketches of the life led by English county famili 
than are to be found in Lady Violet Greville’s pages. 
Academy. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The MYSTERY in PALACE 
GARDENS,” &e. 


The SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs, J. 
H. Rippet, Author of ‘* George Geith,” &. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 

**The descriptions of ‘ plain old Rab’s’ home and 
of other city haunts are as realistic as pictures of 
the old Dutch school, and admirably blend power, 
pathos, aud humonr.’’—Morning Post, 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 
The GARDEN of EDEN, 

“‘One of the most attractive novels that has been 
published for some time...... There is genius, obser- 
vation, passion, and thought in these three volumes,” 
—Daily Lelegraph. 

By the AUTHOR of “IN TWO YEARS’ TIME,” &c. 
A MERE CHANCE. By Ada 


Campriper, Author of “In Two Yeais’ Time,” 
&e. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


8 New Burlington Street. 
Now ready, demy quarto, 969 pages, half-bound in 
calf, price £1 1s nett. 


Under the Sanction , = —— 2 of the Stock 
ang’ 
ee r'T’s “ORE MCL AL INTEL- 
LIGENCE for 1882. 


Being a carefully-compiled précis of Information 
regarding British, American and Foreign Stock; 
Corporation, Colonial, and Provincial Government 
Securities; Railways, Banks, Canals, Docks, Gas, 
Insurance, Land, Mines, Shipping, Telegraphs, Tram- 
ways, Water-wor ks, and other C mumercial, Financial, 
and Industrial Comp: anies, known to the London 
Market, and dealt in on the Principal Exchanges. 
By Henry C. Burpert, F.S.S., Secretary, Share aud 
Loan Deps urtment, Stock Exchs inge. 

The Times says !—"We believe this book may fairly 
claim to be considered the most exhanstive volume 
yet published on the subject with which it deals, and 
it cannot fail to be of great value to stockbrokers, 
financiers, and the public generally.” 






| Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. Ejrst Award 
— Medal, Sy dney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


FRY’S PYs CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
—— "Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA F 7 eared pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
LiL; }.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
aes CAETER N PRIZE MEDALS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 2 

AMPLO UGH’S PYRETICSALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Smail-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, ard in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 





FOREIGN CLASSICS 
READERS. 
Edited by Mrz. OLIPHANT. 
In crown-octa o Volumes, price 23 6d cach. 


for ENGLISH 


This day is published.—Vol. XV. 


.' Oo Wet & Ri 


By JAMES SIME, M.A., 
Author of “Le:sing; H's Life and Writings.” 


Just pubdliched, Vol. XIV. 
FONTAINE, AND OTHER 
FRENCH FABULISTS. 
By the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A, 


LA 


The other Volumes of age Series are— 


1. Dante, by the Editor. Merge by Major- 
General Sir E. B. Hamley, KY ‘OM, 3. PascaL , by 
Piinciral Tulloch. 4. Prrrarcu, i — Reeve, 
C.B. 5. Gorrue, by A. Hayward, Q. C, MoLrerE 
by Mrs. Oliphant and F. Tarver, M.A. 7. Fa Tal 
by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 8. Ranexats, by 
Walter Besant. 9. CALDERON, by E. J. Hasell. 10. 
Sarnt Sryoy, by Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 11. 
CERVANTES, by the Editor. 12. CorneILie and 
Racine, by Henry M. Trollope. 13. MADAME DE 
SEVIGNE, by Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie). 





In preparation— 


TASSO, By E. J. Hazrrr.—ROUSSEAU. 
Henry GraHam, 


By 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ENGLAND’S POLICY: 


Its Traditions and Problems, 
LEWIS SERGEANT, 


Author of ‘“‘ New Greece.” 


By 


8vo, price 12s. 


‘Has intrinsic value as a clear, succinct account 
of the purposes which have shaped our fore'gn policy 
from 1660 to the present tme. <A statesimanlike 
survey of the situation of to-day, and a calm and 
critical caleulation of the questions soon to arise for 
solution.”—Bradsord Observer. 

** Well deserves to be read and pondered by every 
patriotic member of the community.””—Glasgow Duily 
Mail. 

‘Well worthy of the attention of all who take an 
interest in historical science.’’—Dundce Advertiser. 

**A careful historical review of the attitude of the 
British people and of British Ministries on external 
questions since the Revolution of 1638,.’’—Scotsman, 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 


London: SIMPKIN and CO.; HAMILTON and CO. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi.-195, cloth, price 63, 
AN ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


CONTAINING AN ANALYSIS OF REASON AND 
THE RATIONALE OF LOVE. 
By P. F. FITZGERALD. 
I. An Analysis of Reason, being the Source 
of Conception—The True—The Real. 
Parr ITI. Relativity of Being the Source of Love or 


Attraction — The Beautiful or Har- 
monious. 

Parr III. Tendency or desire for the Good for Being 
the Source of Morality or the Desire 
for the Universally Good. 


Part 


London : TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 


W. SATCHELL, PUBLISHER. 


VERNON LEE’S NEW BOOK.—At all Libraries. 

BELCARO: being Essays on Sundry 
Esthetical Questions. Contents :—The Child in 
the Vatican—Orpheus and Eurydice—Faustus 
and Helena—Capelmeister Kreisler—Cherubino— 
And a Dialogue on Poetic Morality. 8vo, 8. 


POEMS. By May Probyn. 16mo, 3s 6d. 
‘We would willingly linger longer over this charm- 
ing litt'e book.’”’—Saturday Review. 
“It is positively fascinating to read these bright, 
pure verses.”’—Westminster Review. 


The BOOK of BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 
By J. P. ANDERSON. 8vo, 25s; 4to, 50:. 
“ Rejoices the hearts of all persons who have to do 
with books.”’—Suturday Review. 
“Of value to the student all the world over. 
Notes and Queries, 


” 





19 TAVISTOCK STREET, Covent Garden, W.C. 





areas, 
NEW STORY. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for FEBRUARY contains the First P 
Story, entitled, , irst Part of a New 


“ DAMOCLES.” 
By the AUTHOR of “ FOR PERCIVAL.” 
The Story will be Illustrate] by Mr. W. Smarr. 
London: GurtE, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 


HE CORNHILL M — 
for FEBRUARY. With Illustrations b 
pu Maurier and W. SMALL. y Groner 
CONTENTS. 

Damocies. By the Author of ‘For Perciyal,” 
(With an Iliustration.) Chap, 1. Portraits. 2 
Miss Conway is perplexcd. 

A MopERN SOLITARY, | 

“Let Nozopy Pass.” A Guardsman’s Story. 

AN EPILOGUE ON VIVISECTION. By Edmund Garney. 

we Social STATE OF THE HEBRIDES Two CentTuning 

Go 

OpprTIes oF PERSONAL NOMENCLATURE. 

SENIOR WRANGLERS. 

Lines TO A LADY WHO Was ROBBED OF HER JEwets, 
By Sir Francis Hastings Doyle. 

Love THE Dest. (With an ‘Tin tration.) 
42. Bob as a Reformer. 
44. Two More Proposals. 

London: Smitu, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place 


] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
FEBRUARY, 1882. No. DOCXCVI. 


Chapter 
43. Bob as an Orator, 


for 
Price 
2s 61. 
CONTENTS, 
On Some OF SHAKESPFARE’S FemaLe CHARaActTors.— 
V. JuLrer (Concluded), 


Tue Fixep Periop.—Part V. 
BisHop THrrLwaLu’s LETTERS. 
PENTOCK. 
ROMANCE IN Bustnrss. 
ELEcTRIC PROGRESS. 
IRELAND’S FaTe.—BRrITAIN’S WARNING, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 
. 
No. 305, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 
. THe ReEvISED ENGLISH VERSION OF THE 
TESTAMENT. 
AMERICAN POLITICS AND PARTIES. 
Sir CHar LES LYELL. 
THE JacoBIN CONQUEST. 
DARWIN ON EARTH-wWorMs. 
THE COMTE DE MONTLOSIER. 
FISHES AND THFIR Hapsits. 
. THe Lrperat Work oF Two YraRs. 
JouN Murray, Albemar le Street. 


\H E LADIES’ TRE ASURY. 
A HovSEHOLD MaGazinr of Literature, Edaca- 
tion, and Fashion. 7d monthly ; by post, 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
THe GRANDFATHER. LIliustrated. 
For True Love's Saker. 
THE WOMAN AT THE WELL OF SAMARIA. 
THE HuntTmMan’s Bua ie. 
Domestic APPLIANCES FOR PREVENTING SMOKE. 
A Worm wilt Turn IF TroppEN UPon. 
MAXIMS OF THE LATE GENERAL GARFIELD. 
A Century AGo. 
‘Vapestry Patntina—Practical Hints by a Tapestry 
Painter. 
HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING FOR LADIES. 
CockrErRY.  PARISIAN GOSSIP, 
NoTes ON DRESSMAKING, 
CuEss, Pastimes, &e. 
On DiTs AND Facts. 
Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, Xe. 

A LARGE COLOURED EMBROIDERY DESIGN 
for a Curtain or Mantel-border, or for Chair or Cushion 
Strip (38 by 6 in.), with an Outline Design for Trans- 
ferring. 

FASHIONS ENGRAVINGS :—Promenade Cos- 
tume—Ball or Dinner Costume—Young Lady’s After- 
non Reception Dress—The Saverny Ball Costume— 
The Elma Palet6t—The Louise Coat—Queen Mar- 
gharetta Pelisse—Visite Paletot—Children’s ne 
and Paletét—Children’s Dres-e: for Fancy Balls: A 
Little Flower Girl; a Spanish Student ; a Spanish 
Maiden; a Tyroliet n;a Gipsy Fortune-Teller ; 3 Re- 
presentation of “ Night” for a Fancy Ball. 

NEEDLEWORK ENGRAVINGS :—Lace Outlined 
with Gold Thread—Bonnet with Lace Applique—In- 
sertion of Vandyke Braid—Nest Mat—Embroidery 
for Cane-seated Chairs. 

London : Brunoss and Boma, 


protection FROM FIRE. 
— AND MAY’S 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


=" 


Naw 


ONO Hye o2 Bo 





Tlustrated. 


” old Bail 





cent” SAFETY MATCHES. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL. 
Are Mannfactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Operativ es employed. 
Are very DAMP-PROOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| eat TO HEALTH. 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 











READING SEASON, 1882. 





The attention of the Reading Public is directed to the special advantages which the Grosvenor Gallery Library offers to its Subscribers 
The short space of time which has sufficed te place it in a foremost position among the’ Circulating Libraries of the Metropolis proves that 
the characteristic features of the institution are already widely appreciated, and the regularity with which expiring subscriptions are 
renewed affords the most satisfactory evidence of the efficient conduct of the Company’s business. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY combines all the Advantages of a Circulating Library with the Comforts 


and Conveniences of a well-appointed Clud. 


The CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—To the ordinary features of a Circulating Library, including a constant supply of all the 
important Works of present and past Seasons, have been added the FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, furnished with the most Recent Publications 
in Fiction, History, Criticism, and Travel; and MUSIC DEPARTMENT, comprising the selected Standard Works of all the most Popular 
Composers. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTLION.—Two Volumes, One Guinea; Foar Volumes (delivered free in Town and Suburbs), Two Guineas; 
Six Volumes, with Club privileges, Three Guineas. 


N.B.—All the Works in the Library, including Foreign Literature and Music, are equally available for every class of Subscribers. 


The CLUB ROOMS comprise Reading and Writing Rooms, supplied with all the daily and weekly Journals, and English and Foreign 
Periodicals, a Ladies’ Drawing-room, a Reference Library, together with Dining, Luncheon, and Smoking Rooms, 


Fall Terms of Subscriptions will be forwarded, post free, on application to the LIBRARIAN, and intending Subscribers may inspect 
the Library and the Club Rooms any day between the hours of 10 and 7. 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








T H E N EW N OVELS. Post 8vo, pp. 568, with Map, cloth, priee 103. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. = H ih I N D I A N E M P I R E ; 


Thistledown Lodge. By M. A. Its History, People, and Products. 


Pavtt, Author of ‘* Tim's Troubles,” &2. 
By W. W. HUNTER CLE, LED. 
- o 
The Question of Cain. By Mr § Director-General of Statistics tothe Government of India. 
Casnet Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &e. 
' © 4 pright and amusing story.’’—St. James’s Gazette. | This volume is a Revised Reprint of Dr. Hunter’s article, ‘‘ India,” in Vol. IV. of the * Imperial Gazetteer of 


Strange Chapman. By W. India,”’ which work will soon be out of print. 


MarSHALL, B.A., Author of ‘* Monsell Digby.” ** Asa complete account of the country it is quite unique, and as a book of reference it is one of the most 
comprehensive and useful of its kind that have ever been pablished.’”’—Times 





“For conception an1 for execution ‘ Strange Chap- 
man’ rises considerably above the average of novels.” a m = - 


—Spectator. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


The Silver Link. By Mrs. quae aca 


Hovstovn, Author of ‘ Recommended to Mercy.” 


Gehenna ; or, Havens of Unrest. | CRAM ER’ S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 


By the Hon. Lewis WinGFie_p, Author of “In 





| 
| 





Her Majesty’s Keeping,”’ &c. [Neat week, ai 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 4 OUR i AVES (Table) (never requires tuning) ... ‘ni aaa .» 10 Guineas 
Fennel dat Kees io fe FIVE ,, Es (never requires tunin x) was cea ee ee 7 
Now ready, Second Edition, 3s 6d. ss ss (Studio)... ne meee eS 
HODGSON’S ERRORS IN THE USE 2 s (Yacht), with Closing Keybor ard i in Pine Case aaa cance ee 
45 » as in American Walnut Case ... das aie as ae oe 
OF ENGLISH. is "a » in Oak Case ... Cm 
Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, and ¢ all Booksellers. “ a in Black and Gold Case... eee ive ian an eS 
GEE: mre SEVEN OOTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from mre ase dia ive) ae mS 
Eleventh Edition, post free, One shill ng. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A tis Sp scar ie ‘i 
Treatise on the only Successful Method of > TOR , IRIES: 207, 2 °GENT § 2. ~ 
Curing this Disease. By Rogert G. Warts, M.D., PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





Square, London, W. 
London: C. Mircurett and Co., Red Lion Court, | Pine ha ee Wie 


Fleet t Street. 
~ Now ready, pric ice 6d, p: rst free, ih STOCK-EXCHANGE ‘SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ILKES and LIBERTY | ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 
An Account of the Middlesex Election of | | 
1769. By BriaGs CaRLILu. 
EASTERN Mornina News Co., Limited, Hull ; and 
of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


EW SESSK( NS HOUSE, LIV ER- és iid aa 
POOL.—See ay BUILDER (41, by post 41 1a), | Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 


for View and Plan; also View cf Monument, READING MERCURY.—“ With most satisfactory results to their clients.” —-MIDLAND COUNTIES 
Highgate Cemetery ; of Brook House Inu ; Emanue 1 | HERALD.—* A considerable profit is shown in their operations." CATHOLIC TIMES.—* The profits are 
Gallery, Milan ; and Plans for Schoo!s—London at practically indefinite,"——STAFFORDSHIRE ADV ERTISER.— Recommends itself as being both safe and 
Pit’s Mouth—Architectural Treatment cf Iron— | lucrative.’——-WORCESTER HERALD.—“ No danger of the investor getting out of his depth,” —— 
Goldsmiths’ Designs—Contrac On Stained Glass | SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—* Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.’ 

Windows, &¢,—No. 46 Catherime Street, and all 


Newsmen, W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 





| Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which Larce Prorits are 
being realised at a Mixiwem Risk. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ 
PU BLICATIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZ INE, for 


Price 2s 6d. 


FEBRUARY. 


ConTENTS. 


ExcHaNnce no RosBBERY; OR, FATED BY A JEST.—1-3. Betham- 


Edwards. 


Tue CLAIM OF TENANT-RIGHT FOR BRITISH Farmers. By the Hon. George 
Brodrick. 


Dr. SHERIDAN. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 

JaneET FISHER. By Mary F. Robinson. 

Joun Drypen. By John Dennis. 

**Lorp oF ALL:” A Love-story. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
RoseErt SoOuTHEY AND CAROLINE BOWLES. 

THE Human IpeEaLt. By Edmund Gurney. 


Witiiam ELLIs AND HIS WorkK AS AN EDUCATIONIST. 
Miller. 


CLOTURE. 


SELECTED SPEECHES of the late Right 


Hon. the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. Arranged and Edited, with a 
duction and Explanatory Notes, by T. E. Kepne., M.A. 2 vols. 8vo0, with 
Portrait, 32s. 

NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


In TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her 


Lover. By M. O. W. OxtpHant, Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &e. 
3 vols. crown 8yvo, 12s. 


By M. 


By Florence Fenwick 


The MODERN NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earn 


OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. aa agant homines,’’ Complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; or 2s 6d, cloth 


JAMES MILL: a Biography. By ALtexanpER 


Barn, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 498, with Portrait, 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL: a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. By ALExANDER Barn, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


GREEK and ROMAN SCULPTURE; a 


Popular Introduction, designed to Promote the Knowledge aud Appreciation 
of the Remains of Anciest Art. By W.C. Perry. With 289 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. Square crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 

THIRD. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the 


Derived from State Records, from Unpnblished Family Correspondence, and 
from Personal Testimony. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and 
Fac-similes. Vol. IV., 243, completing the Work. 


The ‘SUNBEAM’ SERIES. 
LADY BRASSEY’S VOYAGE of the 
‘SUNBEAM.’ With 60 Illustrations, 6d. 
WOOD’S STRANGE DWELLINGS. With 55 Illustrations, 


6d. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S KATE COVENTRY. 64. 
The FALL of the MONARCHY of CHARLES 


I., 1637-1649. By Samven Rawson GarpinEr, LL.D. 8yo, Vols. I. and IL., 
1637 -1642, 28s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupr, M.A. 
Popular Edition, 12 vols. crown Svo, £2 2s. 


GIOV. BOSCO’S COMPENDIUM of ITALIAN 


HISTORY from the FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Translated and 
Completed by J. D, Moretti, LL.D. With 8 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GREAT BRITAIN and ROME: or, Ought the 


Queen of England to hold Diplomatic Relations with the Sover eign Pontiff ? 
By the Right Rev. Monsignor Carre, D.D., Domestic Prelate of his Holiness 
Leo. XIII. 8vo, Is. 


OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays, 


Consolatory and 
Domestic, with Some Others. By A. K. H. 


B. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By S. 
Davipson, D.D., LL.D. New Edition, Revised and Improved. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


ENGLISH POETRY and PROSE; Illustrative 


Passages from English Authors, from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Time. With References to the Editor’s “ Manual of English Literature.” 
Edited by THomAs ARNOLD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS. 


By RicHarD A. Proctor, B.A., Cantab. Second Edition of the Second Series. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SMOKE DIFFICULTY CONQUERED ; 


with Observations on the Country Parson’s Grate, and other Modern Fire. 
places, By F. Epwarps, Jun. 8vo, 1s 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 








CHAPMAN AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
FEBRUARY. 


THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION TO ASIATIC Sratrs. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.0.B. 

THREE SonneTS. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

As OTHERS SEE Us. By. Andrew Carnegie. 

Mr. Swinpurne’s TRILOGY. By G. A. Simcox. 

THE KING AND HIS Successor. Ry Sir Henry 8. Maine. 

On Mr. Watts’s Pictures. By Frederick W. H. Myers. 

HeaLt# RESORTS OF THE WESTERN Riviera. By Dr. J. Burney Yeo. 

THs Eruics OF VivisEcTIoN. 1. By Lord Coleridge, 2. By Dr. W. B 
Carpenter. 

Witrram Lioyp GARRISON. 

Home AND ForEeIGN AFFAIRS. 


LEGENDS of MY BUN 


FreDERICK BuyLe, Author of “ Camp Notes,” &e. 


HALLS 


By R. Niven. 


GALOW. By 


In crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ITOMES and HAUNTS of ITALIAN POETS. 


By Mr. and Mrs, THomas ApoLpxHus TROLLOPE. In 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
“These volumes, as jointly produced by two persons who know Italy, its 
literature, its scenery, and its cities thoroughly well, and who are familiar with 

Italian life and m anners, deserve to be generally read. Saturday Review. 


r = ; cher 

The NEW CEYLON ; being a Sketch of British 
North Borneo, (From Official and other exclusive Sources of Information, 
including Private Notes of Recent Explorations in Districts hitherto Un- 
visited by the White Man.) Written and compiled by JosepH Harton, 
Author of “To-d: Wy in America.” Crown 8yo, with Frontispiece and Mi ups 
corrected to date, 5 

* Readable from first re last.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘ “Interesting alike tothe sportsman, the traveller, and the natara‘ist.’’—United 
Service (razette, 


NEW NOVELS. 
ONE MAY DAY: a Sketch in Summer Time. 


By Miss Grant, Author of ‘‘ My Heart’s in the Highlands,” &e. 3 vols. 


[Next week. 
PM / 
FAUCIT of BALLIOL. 
3 vols. 

“Ir. Merivale has followed closely the appearance of his play, ‘ The Cynic,’ 
with a novel, the first from his pen, on the same subject. The experiment is a 
curions one, both because it is the first attempt in prose fiction of a well-known 
dramatist, and because, as it is understood, the novel was written subsequently 
tothe play, and not, as is more usual, the play subsequently to the novel. It 
may at once be said that Mr. Merivale’s novel has one quality of success which is 
certainly not too common, freshness......The book is one which it is difficult to lay 
down when it has once been taken up, and which makes us hope for another from 
the same hand.’’—Saturday Review. 


YOUNG LOCHINVAR; 
Real Life. 2 vols. 
‘‘The anonymous author of this novel has written a powerful and pathetic 


story. The characters are lifelike, and the plot is so good that the interest of 
the reader is maintained till the last page.”’—Broad Arrow. 


The DUTCH COUSIN. By the Hon. Mrs. H. 


W. Cuetwryp. 3 vols. 

*©¢The Dutch Cousin’ resem'les a Dutch picture, inasmuch as great care and 
thought have evidently been bestowed on it....... We cin conscientiously praise Mrs. 
Chetwynd’s story, as abounding in interest and in ingenious character-sketvhes.”’ 
--Saturday Review. 


By Herman Mertva.e. 


or, the ices of 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


nOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The SECOND EDITION of f the QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, for JANUARY, 1882. 


The DIVINITY of CHRIST. From the French 


of the Abbé BOUGAUD. 


sie EDMU ND BECKETT. on the REV ISED 


VERSION of the NEW TESTAMENT. 


THIRD EDITION of Mr. DU CHAILLU’S 
“LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN.” 


Mr. EDWARD RAE'’S TR AVELS in the 


WHITE-SEA PENINSULA. 














With 


The GOSPE L erate to St. JOHN. 


Notes and Desertations by Canon WESTCOTT. 


The ODY SSEY of HOMER. 


English Verse by General SCHOMBERG. 


Tr: willed d into 








JOHN MURRAY, siamaaie Street. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW LIST. 


2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, 39s. 


INDO-ARYAN S. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE ELUCIDATION OF THEIR ANCIENT 
AND MEDLEVAL HISTORY. E 


By RAJENDRALALA MITRA, LL.D., C.IE. 
‘Full of interest to the scholar, thes? volumes also contain much to interes: 
the general reade yr.’ —Graphic, 


Half morocco, cloth ae gilt eCges, 30s. 
THE 
LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION, 
containing FORTY-FOUR COLOURED MAPS, careful'y drawn and beautifully 
Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates, and an Alphabetical Index. 

“The ‘London Atlas of Universal Geography’ is distinguishe? by several new 
and useful features. It contains 44 quarto maps, the selection haviug been made 
from a specially Brit'sh stand-po nt......It was designed, and several of the maps 
were drawn and engraved, by Arrowsmith; thee have been brought np to date, 
and the additional one: are not unworthy of being pla-ed alongside the work of 
the chief of English cartographers, They seem all abreast of tke latest inform- 
ation, the exe on leaves little to be desired, and the colouring is tasteful and 
really helpful. The atlas is followed by an index of 50 pages of four columns 
each, giving the latitude and longitude of the principal mountains, capes, islands, 
towns, &c., laid down on the maps.’’—Tuines. 














With Six Coloured Maps, demy 8va, cloth, 2ts. 


THE 
, nan Q. 
WATER SUPPLY OF ENSLAND AND WALES: 
ITS GEOLOGY, UNDERGROUND CIRCULATION, SURFACE 
DISTRIBUTION, AND SIAtISTICs. 
By C. E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., &e.; 
Secretary of tLe Underground Water Committce of the British Association ; of 
H.M.’s Geological Survey of England and Wales. 

“The chicf objects of the author have been to’ show the quantity of water 
required for huwan consumption in each group of river-basins, a- delineated in the 
Catchment B:s'n’s Map of the Ordnance Survey, and by describing the area of the 
principal geological formations, with the amount of rainfill, to atford data for 
estimating the amount of water ava‘lable.’’—Society of Arts Journal. 

“Will certainly serve as a -tandard Look of reference for ten years, and perhaps 
for many years aft-r."’-—Engineering. 











With Maps and Tilustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


BETWEEN THE AMAZON AND ANDES; 
OR, TEN YEARS OF A LADY’S TRAVELS IN THE PAMPAS, GRAN 
CHACO, PARAGUAY, AND MATTO GROSSv. 

With an Appendix, giving an Account of the Rise and Fall of the Jesuit Missions. 
By Mrs. M. G. MULHALL. 

**Had we more spre? at our c mmand, we should invite onr readers to accom- 
pany us a: we followed Mrs. Mulhall in her wanderings. Toiey must reid the 
book for themselves......In has that great merit which belonzs to a narrat 
that is} plain and straizhtforward, aud free from all atfeetation.’”’—Suturda 
Review, : 













With Maps and Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d, 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


AND THE 


GREAT DIVISIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BEING BOOK II. FOR STANDARD TIT. OF TIE NEW SERIZS OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Author of “The Forty Shires, their H’story, Scenery, Arts, and Le ends" &e. 


Newt weels 


New Edition, Co'oured Sheet, 8s ; mounted in Case, 103 ; on Roller, varn’shel, 14s. 


A MAP OF THE 
ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 


INCLUDING TWENTY-FIVE MILES FROM THE METROPOLIS. 
Seale, ? inch toa mile; Size, 36 inches by 35. 

This Map includes the whole of the County of Mddlesex, with parts of the 
Counties of Surrey, Kent, E-sex, Herts, Bucks, and Berks; reashinz Beacons- 
field, Winésor, and Guiléford, on the west; Dorking, Re gate, and Tunbridge, 
on the south ; Grave-end and Chelmsford, on the east; and Hertford and Berk- 
hampstead, on the north. The Railways are carefully corrected, and all the 
stations named; the Ma‘n Roads, By-roads, Brille-paths, Canals, Woods, 
Commous, &c., are also distinguished, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagrams, 6s. 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD FOR TEN 
YEARS, 1870-1880. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 

Author of “ The Progress of the World,” ‘‘ Republics of the River Plate,” &c. 

“Mr. Muthall’s view regu: ding the position of the world is a decidedly opt'm’st 
one. He vives the figures of the population, wealth, taxes, and debt of all the 
nations of the world, together with figures relating to aerieulture, commerce, 
mining, the carrying trad +, and the earnings of nations in 1880 as compared with 
1870.”’—Statist. 

* In some respec!s, the best fair-trade armoury that avy one could wish.”’—Pull 
Mali Gazette. 

** A most orthodox work.”—Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

“Conclusive as to the advance of industry in this country.”—Sir Tromas 
BRAssrEy, 





Nearly ready, Second Edition, with Illustrations, Coloured Maps and Diazram, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 63. ” 


A SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RG.S., 
Editor of the “ Africa Volume in Stanford’s Compendinm of Geography and 
Travel ;”’ late Leader of the Royal Geographicai Suciety’s Bast Atrie in 
Exped:tion. 


London : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 182. 


The FINANCES and PUBLIC WORKS of INDIA, from 
1869 to 1881. By Sir Joun Srracuey, G.C.S.1., and Lieutenant-General 
RICHARD STRACHEY, R.E , F.R.S. 

“* A grave, calm account of the present state of the Indian finances and public 
works.’’—Times. 

**We cannot conclude without prying a warm compliment to the two -accom- 
plished and able public servants who have added to the debt the Empire already 
owed them for their long offical labours, by narrating in so clear and judicial a 
manner the history of the great and bencticent financial enterprises in which they 
bore so prominent a part.” —Stand ud, 





Large crown &vo, with Map, cloth, 7s 6. 

ENGLAND on the DEFENSIVE; or, the Problem of 
Invasion Critically Exam‘ned, under the Aspect of a Series of Military Opera- 
tions, with Special Reference to the Character of the Country and of the 
National Forees. By Captain J. T. BarRINGTON, late Royal Artillery, Deputy- 
Comm ssary-General of Ordnance 

Second Edition, large ercwn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND: its 
Faults and Failures. By Davip Syms, Author of “‘ The Outlines of an Indus- 
trial Science.’”’ 

““A& valuable contribution to the literature of an impor‘ant question...... A 
c’ear and acenrate acecunt of the position oc up ed by the Members of our ancient 
Parliaments.’’—Westminster Review. 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


TheSUN. By C. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
MYTH and SCIENCE: an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
Svo, cloth, price 5°. 
“Mr. Vignoli’s book is ingenious and corscientious. His theory of how science 
gradually differentiated from and conqnerel myth is extremely well wrought 
out.’’—Saturday Review, 





Royal &vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


ARISTOTLE on the PARTS of ANIMALS. Translated, 


with Introduction and Notes, by W. OaLe, M.D, F.R.C.P. 


With 18 Il'ustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, price 183. 


GENOA. How the Republic Rose and Fell. By J. 
Yueopore Bent, Author of “‘ A Freak of Freedom,” &c. 

“My. Bent’s work shows much careful research, with considerable power of 
effective “elineation of racter. He avoids the unpardonable crime of tedious- 
ness, he is seldom discursive, and never dull, In a single volume of moderate 
size, he embraces the salient points of a story which he carries on through nearly 
a thousand years.’’—Times. 








Crown 4to, with 8 Full-page Illustrations by Phot»ogravare, and various Wood 
Knvravings from Drawings by the Author, cloth extra, gilt edzes, 163. 


MOUNTAIN LIFE in ALGERIA. By Edgar Barclay. 
«An extremely pretty and interest:nz book, and comes at a particularly happy 
time.’’-—Times. 
ae storesting to read and most beautifully illustra‘ed.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“ 4 most ph a-anut volume upon a most interesting race......Mr. Barclay’s book 


is full of interest and suggest.on,”’—Atheneam, 


Demy 8vo, with 4 Maps and numerons Illustrations, 21s, 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA FALLS: a 
Natura’ist’s Wanderings in the Interior ef South Africi. From the Letters 
and Journals of the late Frang Oates, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. G. Oates, B A. 

“The natura!-history collection of Frank Oates is described, illustrated, and 
fally diseissed in tive appendices, wh'ch confer a wore than ephemeral value upon 
this record «¢f explorations. The s-ientific world owes a debt of gratitude to the 
funily of Mr. Outes for having placed his valuale collection in the hands of 
special sts so competent as Professors G. Rolles on, D. Oliver, and J. O. West- 
wood, Dr. A. Giimther, and Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe.””—Atheneum. 

“Had his life been spared, he might have t.ken a foremo-t place among the 
world’s geozraphers......The book w Il be a laxting record of one of the most 
prowising young Engii-hmen among the many who have succumbed to an African 
climate.”’-—Land and Water. 


2 vols. demy 8-0, cloth, 183. 


EVENINGS with a REVIEWER; or, Bacon and 
Macaulay. By the late James SpeppInG. W.th a Prefatory Notice by G. S. 
VENABL 5, Q.C. 

“*A truly admirab'e piece of work, in a literary sense; it brings together com- 
pactly and pointedly many cf the reasonings which are given in a more scattered: 
and indirect form in the larzer volumes .....Every serious student of Bacon’ life 
will find the book invaluable ; and the more cursory reader may be delighted not 
less by the dia’ectie d skill, than by the qu'et humour which m:kes an impartial 
statement of facts more amusing than the most reckless advocacy.’”’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Large post, uniform with “ Shakspere, his Miad and Art,” cloth, 7s 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’SSONNETS. With Introduction and Notes 


by Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D. 





Small crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, 5s. 


RIP VAN WINKLE, a Sun Myth; and other Poems. 
By A. R. GROTE. 
: Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The VISION of the EUCHARIST, and other POEMS. 


By the Rev. ALFRED GURNEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WEEK-DAY LIVING. A Book for Young Men and 


Women. By tke Rev. 8. Pearson, M.A. 


Small crown vo, cloth. 

The TESTIMONY of CONSCIENCE to the TRUTH and 
DIVINE ORIGIN of the CHRISTIAN REVELATION. Burney Prize 
Essay. By the Rev. W.*BELLars. (Immediately. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2¢, 


ERANUS: a Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and 


Sapphic Metres. Edited by F. W. Connisz, Assistant-Master at Eton, 





LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 
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Tt is unquestionably a great work by a great traveller.”,-—Atheneum, 
BARON NORDENSKIOLD'S POLAR VOYAGE. 
Now ready, in 2 vo!s. medium 8¥0, price 452. 
With 5 Portraits Engraved on Steel by G. J. Stovarr, aud nearly 40 Woodcut Illustrations, Maps, &c. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘VEGA’ 


ROUND ASIA AND EUROPE. 
With a Historical Review of Previous Voyages along the North Coast of the Old World. 
By BARON A. E. VON NORDENSKIOLD, Commander of the Expedition. 
Translated by ALEXANDER LESLIE, Author of Nordenskidld’s “ Arctic Voyages.” 

** We know of no Arctic record, and scarcely any nirrative of exploration, so complete and siti-fying, so 
clear and orderly, so exhaustive of all that is known of the region with wh ch it is concerned.” —Times. 

“ Rarely hasa gieat discovery been descr bei with sucd literary skill, combined with such fullness of know- 
ledge and depth of research.””-—Academy. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ A HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE.”’ 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 


BY JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D, 
With Maps, 8vo, 16s. 








PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S NEW VOLUME. 


SCIENCE and CULTURE, and OTHER ESSAYS. 


Professor Huxtry, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“ The volume gives, as a whole, 2 tolerably complete accoun’s of the a'm3an1 method of modern science, 
and its connection with other fields of humaa thought aad activity..,...These topics are discussed in a style 
which is always clear and invisive.’’—Atheneum, 


KANT’S CRITIQUE of PURE REASON. In Commemora- 


tion of the Centenary of its First Publication. Translated into English by Professor F. Max Mutter. 
With an H storical Introduction by Professor Norrt. 2 vols. 8vo, 323. 


FIFTY YEARS of SCIENCE. Being the Address delivered 


at York to the British Association. By Sir Joun Luasocda, Bart., M.P., Pre-ideat of the Association. 
8vo, 23 6d. 
CANON WE3TOOTT’S NEW BOOK. 
By B. F. 


The REVELATION of the RISEN LORD. 
Crown 8yo, 63, 


Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough, &-. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of * PHILOCHRISTUS.” 


ONESIMUS: Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul. 


By the 
Author of “ Philochristus.’’ Demy 8vo, 103 6d. 


The BRITISH in INDIA. By the late Right Hon. Sir W. 


MELBOURNE James, Lord Justice of Appeal. Edited by his Daughter, M. J. Sanis SchwaseE. Syo. 


(Just ready, 
A PRIMER of ART. By John Collier. With Illustra- 
tions. 18mo, ls. 


SONGS in MINOR KEYS. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler (Mrs. 


Epwarp LIppELL). 18mo, 6s. 


HANDBOOK of the POLARISCOPE; and its Practical 


Applications. Adapted from the German Edition of H. Lanpuoxt, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Polytechnicum, Aachen. By D.C. Ross, B.A., F.C.S. With an Appendix, by J. Sterner, F.C.S. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Vol. L., now ready, Illustrated with numerous Wood Engraving: and Chromolithographs. Royal 8yo, 31s 6d, 


The INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA of SURGERY: 


a Systematic Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Surgery, by Authors of Varions Nations. Edited 
by Joun Asuucrst, Jun., M.D., Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Pennsylvan‘a. Lllus- 
ge =— Chromolithographs and Wood Engravings. In 6 vols. To be published Quarterly. Royal 8yo, 
31s 6d each. 

CONTENTS OF THE VoLUMES :—I. General Surgery. Operative, Minor, and Plast’c Surgery. Ampata- 
tions.—II. Injaries and Diseases which may ozcur in any Part of the Body. Venereal Di-eases. LIujurics 
and Diseases of Various Tiasues of the Boly.—II{. Injuries and Diseases of the Nerves, Blood-vessels, and 
Bones.—IV. Injuries and Diseases of the Joints. Exvisions and Re:e:tions. Treitmoent of D2formities. 
Injuries and Diseases of Various Regions of the Body.—V. Regional Surzery C mtinned.—Raziona! Sargery 
Concluded. History of Surgery. Appendix. General Index to th: whole Six Volumes, ; 


Sixth and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, 103 61. 
An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the GOSPELS. By 
Brooxe Foss Wesrcort, D.D., D.C.L. Sixth and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS (NEW VOLUMES). 


MY MOTHER and I: a Girl’s Love-story. By the Author 


of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ With Illustrations by J. Mc. Ralaton. Crown 8vo, 6:. 


FLITTERS, TATTERS, and the COUNSELLOR: and other 


Sketches. By the Author of “ Hogan, M.P.’’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES for BEGINNERS. By 


Samver ConsTaB_E£, Ex-Sizar, Trinity College, Dublin, late Senior Mathematical Master, Corrig Schvol, 
Kingstown. Crown 8vo, 33 6d, 


VIRGIL’S ZENEID. Books II. and III. By E. W. Howson, 


M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridg2, and Assiztant-Master at Harrow. Feap. 8.0, 3s. 
Macmillan’s Classical Sevies. 


PLUTARCH.—LIFE of THEMISTOKLES. Edited by Rev. 


H. A. Hotpen, LL.D., Head Master of the Grammar School, Ipswich, some time Fellow of Trinity Coll., 
Camb. Feap. 8vo, 52. { Macmillan’s Clussicul Series. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 268, February, price 1s. 


: CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
Fortune’s Foou. By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. 10-13. | Poem.—AnN OLD MINIATURE. 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY WORTHY—SriR Stmon Har- | THE SraGe as IT Is. 


court. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C: EMIGRATION FOR Women, By Adelaide Ross, 


Tue Great Discovery at THEBES. By Rev. W. J. | Rosserri’s New Porms. By J. A. Symonds. 
ftie. ° Tut INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES IN RELATION 
Tue Frencu DetTEcTIVE Poricr. By M. Laing TO THE Tariry. Bytue Right Hon. Dr. Lyon 
Meason. Playfair, M.P. 











& CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY.—NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, price 12s, 


JOHN INGLESANT: 


AROMANCE. By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, 
aa An interesting and remarkable book.’’—Saturday 
Review 

“Tt is one of the most remarkable books, not only 
of the season, but of a good many seazons. It con. 
tiins a series of most effective h'storic pictures, shows 
a wide knowledge and real appreciation of matters of 
old time which are left out of sight in the bald cradity 
of standard hi tories, and finally, is composed with a 
certain grave and beautiful music of style, which in 
not a few places is on a level with George Sand her. 
self.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 

“T have read his story, which is told in excellent 
English, with a good deal of interest, and to all 
who are inclined to look with favour on what is un. 
common, and odd, and personal in literature, I can 
confideatly recommend the book.’’—Truth. 

‘“‘ History, romance, and philosophy, Mr. Short. 
house has managed to blend them in one harmonious 
whole, without making his readers feel that he is 
deuing unfairly with history, or unduly weighting 
ee with the deeper interest of philosophy,”— 

pectator. 

“Those who are prepared to read an historical 
novel......will find themselves well repaid for their 
a in reading ‘ John Inglesant.’ ’’—~ Westminster 

eview, 

“*John Inglesant’ is probably the best-written 
novel which has issued from the press for zome years.”* 
—Daily News. 


Mr. HENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 3 vols. Crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 

** A very clever book, and a book of very great in. 
terest...... We do not know a living English novelist 
who could have written it.””"—Pull Mall Gazette. 

“We have not lately had so clever or so enjoyable 
a book.’’—Academy, 

‘* We can hardly speak too highly of the skill and 
genius shown in many parts of ‘The Portrait of a 
Laly,’’’—Spectator. 


Mr. WOOLNER’S NEW POEM. 
PYGMALION: a Poem. By Thomas 


Wootner, R.A. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Mr. Woolner has written a noble idyl, gleaming 
thronghout with a wealth of imagery...... One fair 
scene after another from classic story rises to the 
singer’s memory, and lives again in his verse......Mr. 
Woo!ner has festooned the legend of *‘ Pygmalion’ and 
his statue with a prodigal profusion of flowers of 
vivid fancy, illuminated by not a few profound and 
suggestive though‘s.’’—Times. 

* In treating the story, he has struck out a new line 
widens All this is described for us in finely flowing verse.” 
—Saturday Review. 





By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


+ vols. 8vo. Vol. I., Early England—Poreign 
Kings—The Charter—The Parliament. 8vo, with 
Kight Coloured Maps, 163. Vol. IL., The Monarchy, 
1161-1540 ; The Restoration, 1510-1603. 8vo, 163. 
Vol. IIL., Puritan Englasd, 1603-1660 ; The Kevo- 
lntion, 1650-1688. 8vo, with Four Maps, 16s. Vol. 
IV., The Revolution, 1683-1760 ; Modern England, 
176-1815. 8vo, with Maps and Index, 16s. 

‘In execation, no less than in purpose, Mr. Green’s 
book is superior to any of a siwilar kind, and will 
probvbly, without delay, supersede all other general 
histories of our country.”’"—London Quarterly Review. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. With Maps, Tables, &. Kightieth 


Thousand. Crown 8yo, 83 61. 

READINGS from ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Selected and Edited by Joun RicHarpD 
Green. In Three Parts, fcap. 8vo, each ls 6d. 
Part I., From Hengest to Cressy. Part II., From 
Cressy to Cromwell. Part III, From Cromwell to 
Balaclava. 

We cannot imagine a better realing-book for the 
highest standard of our Elementary Schools ; but it 
is a book which w ll have great claims also for the 
most cultivated reader.’’—uardian, 

of the 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY 
BRITISH ISLANDS. By Joun Ricuarp GREEN, 
and ALIce Stoprorp GREEN, With Twenty- 
eight Maps. Feap. 8vo0, 3s 6d. ; 

“The method of the work, so far as real instruction 
is covcerned, is nearly all that could be desired 

With this text-book as his guide, an intelligeut teacher 

might make geography wht it really is—one of the 

most interesting and widely-instructive studies.”’— 

Times. 


Now ready, Part XIV., RICHTER to SCHOBER- 

LECHNER, 8yo, 33 6.1. 

A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 
MUSICIANS, A.D. 1450-18S1. By Eminent 
Writers, Eng'ti-h and Foreign. With LIilus- 
trations and Woodents. Edited by GEORGE 
Grove, D.C.L. Iu 3 vols. Parts I. to XIV., 
3s 6deach. Vo!ls. I. and If., 8vo, 213 each. 

Vol. I.—A to IMPROMPILU. 
Vol. IL—IMPRPERIA to PLAIN SONG. 
“As a complete acount of the biographical as well 
as technical materials relating to the Art of Muasic 
and its history, Mr. Grove’s Dictionary is without 
precedent in England.’”’—Quarterly Review. 
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